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Let us Not Forget 


The back cover page this month is our method, unique though nonetheless 
sincere, of conveying our Christmas Greetings to the men and women who 
are serving in the armed and other forces of our Country. True, it is not 
very much, but it is all we can offer under the circumstances. We know, 
and you know, that words for the most part mean very little unless they 
are backed up by deeds, by sacrifice. 


All of us back home are, by deed and sacrifice according to our individual 
capabilities, trying to let our service men and women know that we are 
behind them every step of the journey to victory. Sometimes, as in every- 
thing else, we no doubt fall short of the mark. We forget the more personal 
things, such as writing letters, sending cards, yes even providing some mag- 
azine or other literature which, if we gave it a second thought, would enable 
some interested man or woman to keep in touch with the things he or she 
is much concerned about back in their own choice sector of the good old 
U.S. A. 


Lots of service men and service women are interested in sports of one kind 
or another. Many enjoyed going afield with gun and dog before they donned 
the uniform of their country. Many of them no doubt looked with longing 
at the calendar when the days started rolling around to November this year, 
and in retrospect envisioned many happy days they spent behind a beagle, 
setter or pointer when old Jack Frost started to paint the landscape with 
myriads of colors, when the corn was in shock, and the pumpkins turned a 
golden yellow. 


These reminiscences need not be mere recollections; they can be made real. 
Would that we could send this little magazine gratuitously to every sports- 
man or sportswoman in the service who ever toted a gun in the good old Key- 
stone State. But that is out of the question. We can, however, without being 
the least bit mercenary, suggest that you as a regular reader of Game News, 
subscribe for someone you know who will appreciate hearing about Penn’s 
woods and fields and what is being done to keep a supply of game sufficient 
for them to enjoy the chase to the full when they return. We shall try to 
do our part. Won’t you try to help by remembering someone you know? 


—Coupon available on page 32 
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Snowy Owl 


Photo by Bradford Washburn, courtesy New England Naturalist. 
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Killing Two Birds With One Stone 


By Robert Lamberton™ 


HIS YEAR the Commission will launch another energetic 

State-wide campaign to trap rabbits, pheasants and other 
small game from sections where no hunting is permitted and 
release them in areas within the same county where public 
shooting is allowed. Sportsmen who have been familiar with 
the game trapping and transfer program since it was first 
undertaken on a large scale in 1937, know full well the tremen- 
dous benefits to be derived from it. Native wild rabbits for 
instance are preferable to imported stock from other States, 
because they acclimate themselves more readily to local en- 
vironments when released, and little if any mortality occurs in 
handling them. And, after all, no one has any way of deter- 
mining just how many imported animals survive after release. 
It goes without saying that they are faced with the tremendous 
problem of adjusting themselves to a new environment usually 
at a time of year when weather conditions are not very favor- 
able, and when four-footed and winged predators are on the 
alert for unsuspecting prey. 


The Commission has set its goal at 75,000 cottontails and has 
instructed its field offcers to organize their districts as com- 
pletely as possible in order that not only the gunners, but every- 
body will derive the most benefit from the program. Next year 
probably more Victory gardens will be planted than were planted 
this year, and the same problem of keeping Bre’r Rabbit and 
his family out of them will probably be even more acute; con- 
sequently it behooves all public spirited citizens to endorse the 
Commission’s efforts even though not all of them can take an 
active part in the project. 


Game Protectors have been asked to contact their deputies, 
representatives of the Boy Scouts and other youth groups, 
sportsmen’s associations, etc., for the purpose of securing as 
many trapping agents as possible this winter. Last year in 
Allegheny County alone over 5,000 rabbits were taken, but that 
number may be even doubled or tripled this year because of the 
splendid organization and close-knit cooperation between the Dis- 
trict Game Protector, the Allegheny County Sportsmen’s League 
and other assisting groups and individuals. 


Last winter John M. Phillips, former Game Commissioner of 
Pittsburgh, who wrote the interesting article on planting trees 
that appeared in the November issue, offered a beautiful gold 
Rabbit Trapping Trophy Cup to the troop of Boy Scouts in 
Allegheny County trapping the most rabbits. It was awarded to 
Troop No. 227 of Brookline, at the annual meeting of the Alle- 
gheny County Council of Boy Scouts, and then was formally 
presented to the troop by Mr. Phillips himself on the occasion 
of its 17th Anniversary Meeting in June. 

Later the troop’s Scoutmaster, James A. Cowan, and Ralph 
Silverthorn, age 13, and Charles Stengel, age 17, two of the 
champion rabbit trapping Scouts, were interviewed over KDKA 
by Harris Breth, sports writer and news commentator of the 
Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph. 

Harris told a good story about one young scout’s first experi- 
ence trapping rabbits. The lad set a trap in a good place, 
came back the next day, and there was his first trap sprung. 
He opened it and took out the prize, and it naturally kicked and 
struggled so he just put it under his coat and brought it home. 
He was mighty proud of it and burst into the living room of his 
home and excitedly brought it forth to show his mother. “Here’s 
my first rabbit, mother,’ he cried, “my first rabbit!” “But 1 
never thought they looked like this!” The—er—rabbit slipped 
to the floor, a lovely black and white striped “rabbit,” raised 
its long bushy tail, and promptly perfumed the furniture and 
the entire house. 

There are all sorts of experiences to be gained trapping wild- 
life, and even though not always pleasant ones, they are none- 
theless instructive and educational and the boys all get a kick 
out of it. This year the Allegheny County Sportsmen’s League 
is working out a plan to trap in a great big way. They figure 


* Vice-President, Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


the Girl Scouts, the Cub Scouts, and other youth organizations 
will get the same thrills in trapping as the Boy Scouts do, and 
are asking for their cooperation, too. 

Sportsmen’s groups in other counties are doing likewise. So 
let’s all get behind the program. Don’t be like some sentimental 
individuals who look upon it as merely a means to acquire that 
many more bunnies for the hunter to shoot. That’s not the 
point. Bre’r Rabbit and his tribe have been making a nuisance 
of themselves in a great many places and they have to be 
controlled. After all he is 100% vegetarian for one thing, and 
for another he multiplies faster than any wild animal except 
mice. Mother nature made it easy for rabbits to live and 
multiply in order to feed some of her other children, and many 
of them, too many in fact, have found such easy living or “easy 
pickin’s” inside cities and towns. The surplus bunnies in the 
rural areas are harvested both by hunters and predators, but in 
the cities and towns where they can’t be shot and where few 
winged or four-footed predators ever find their way, the only 
logical and most economical way to keep them under control 
is to live trap and release them. 


In the past some criticism was made of the trapping program 
by landowners who claimed that rabbits were being removed 
from towns and cities and released on farms which were already 


(Continued on page 29) 





Photo by John B. Miller 
Lewisburg Scouts and admirers tending their traps in College Park. 
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Under these over-browsed conditions, the pregnant does are barely able to survive the 


winter, and one embryo may be resorbed. 


HE esthetic value of the graceful white- 

tailed deer in our forests adds immeas- 
urably to the recreational enjoyment of 
countless thousands who flock each year to 
the mountains for their summer vacations. 
Great numbers of out of state tourists are 
attracted to Pennsylvania by its magnificent 
mountain scenery and abundance of wild- 
life, particularly deer. 

To the two hundred thousand or more 
resident and non-resident deer hunters, the 
annual trip to the big woods in quest of 
this wary, elusive animal represents the 
culmination of months of planning and 
dreaming. A great many of these enthusi- 
astic nimrods spend their entire vacation in 
camp and derive genuine and lasting 
pleasure from their two weeks of hunting. 

Thus, we have an undisputed beneficial 
effect from our sizeable deer herd, both 
from the esthetic and recreational aspects, 
which cannot very well be evaluated in 
dollars and cents, but which, nevertheless, 
represents incalculable enjoyable hours re- 
sulting in an inestimable gain through 
mental relaxation and physical rejuvenation. 

That this magnificent herd exists today 
in the forests of Pennsylvania, where not 
many years back deer were nearly extir- 
pated, is a tribute to sound scientific man- 
agement. If through management, a herd, 
numbering into the hundreds of thousands 
can be built from a mere handful of breed- 
ing stock, then this same herd should be 
managed with the same sound and effective 
principles after it has reached a maximum 
density. 

There can be no question but that there 
is a limit to the carrying capacity of any 
range, for any species of bird or mammal. 
Food is the limiting factor- for most species 
and very definitely for the whitetailed deer 


in Pennsylvania. Thus, the problem pre- 
sented to the game manager is to determine 
the amount of available food upon the range, 
and then regulate the number of deer to a 
point compatible with the existing food 
supply. The Game Commission has already 
determined the browse conditions for the 
entire state and has shown the results of 
this survey on a state map. (Gerstell-1938) 
In its open seasons for the past several 
years the Commission has been attempting 
to reduce the herd to more nearly conform 
with the depleted browse conditions. 


This attempted reduction, a_ basically 
sound game management policy, has met 
with considerable criticism and opposition 
from a great many sportsmen throughout 
the state. It is felt that much of this op- 
position came from persons not understand- 
ing the causes giving rise to the need for 
herd reduction, the city or town hunter 
who rarely spends more than two weeks 
of the entire year in the deer woods, and 
this at the wrong season to see the damag- 
ing results of an over-abundant deer pop- 
ulation. 

Due to its density of population and 
state-wide distribution, deer, even prior to 
1930, were a menace in some instances and 
a nuisance in many others. Probably the 
greatest material loss results from the dele- 
terious effect of the animals upon forest 
reproduction. Normally a forest contains 
all stages of growth from the tiny seedlings 
to the largest trees, these large trees repre- 
senting the maximum age of the forest. 
Where there is a dense forest stand of pole 
stage or larger, the shade from these trees 
prevents any amount of forest floor repro- 
duction, but in innumerable places where 
the stand is too thin for good forestry 
management, there is insufficient reproduc- 


tion, because the deer eat most of the valu- 


able tree and shrub sprouts as fast as they 
come through the surface of the ground, 

There are numerous small sawmills op- 
erating throughout the mountains of Penn- 
sylvania and after they have made their 
cuttings of fifty to five hundred acres, the 
deer immediately move in and prevent the 
natural seedling and stump sprout succes- 
sion, often leaving a forest desert, produc- 
ing little but bracken and fern or in some 
instances the non-wood producing laurel 
and scrub oak. If this small scale cutting 
continues over a period of years and the 
deer continue to kill the natural succession, 
there would some day be thousands of acres 
of potential forest land producing nothing 
of commercial value. Where deer are too 
numerous the small scale cutting operations 
are more dangerous than large scale lum- 
bering because they tend to concentrate the 
deer upon small areas, where otherwise the 
deer would remain nearly stable and would 
be much less destructive to the new growth. 

For proper forestry management in our 
state, saw timber should be cut every forty 
to eighty years for most hardwood species. 
This means then, that the deer food supply 
will reach its maximum and minimum pro- 
duction within this forty to eighty year 
period and consequently the size of the deer 
herd will be directly controlled by the age 
of the forest. Thus, under present condi- 
tions in Pennsylvania we must regard the 
whitetailed deer as a fluctuating species. 

At forty to sixty years of age a forest 
will produce a minimum quantity of browse 
available to deer. It will be during this 
period, unless the herd is drastically re- 
duced through management (hunting) or 
starvation, that the agriculturist will suffer 
damage because the deer will forage upon 
the only available food supply, the nearby 
agricultural crops. We are now in the 
middle stages of this period. 

Then as the large scale lumbering oper- 
ations commence the food supply will be- 
come almost immediately optimum again in 
these cut areas, and when the state is once 
more dotted with this young growth, the 
herd will commence to increase with great 
rapidity. Through the early 1900’s_ until 
about 1925 we were passing through this 
optimum food conditions phase of the cycle 
and our herd did increase by leaps and 
bounds, primarily through the protection of 
the anterless deer and other protective 
measures. As our forests entered the pole 
stage in the late 1920’s and the available 
browse supply began to drop off sharply, 
our herd was still maintained at this former 
high level. Immediately complications arose. 
Agricultural crop damage became _ pro- 
nounced; the tree planting program be- 
came an impossibility; the deer began starv- 
ing to death by the thousands over the 
winters, and there was a marked reduction 
in body and antler size of the deer. Even 
with these prognostic indications the sports- 
men of Pennsylvania were opposed to herd 
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By Reger M. Latham 


Photos Div. Propagation and Research 


reduction. - However, through the courag- 
eous efforts of the Game Commission sev- 
eral anterless seasons have been declared, 
and finally with the 1940 season some very 
encouraging results have been achieved. It 
is to be hoped that the herd can and will 
be managed in the future at a density com- 
patible with the food supply without the 
criticism and opposition that has marred 
this particular phase of game management 
in the past fifteen years. 

There is a probability that at some future 
time the timber crop of the state will 
mature in different areas at different times, 
so that the extent of the fluctuation of the 
deer population will be materially reduced 
and for the state as a whole may be main- 
tained at a nearly constant level. This 
level, however, would be considerably be- 
low the peak reached in the 1930's. 

It has been proven by field study that 
deer will concentrate in the sheltered val- 
leys during the late winter months and will 
not venture from these even though they 
may die of malnutrition, while a compara- 
tive abundance of food may exist on the 
mountain tops not a mile away. Consider- 
ing this fact it would appear that our true 
deer food problem is extant almost entirely 
within the confines of these wintering val- 
leys. Yet any attempt to produce a natural 
supply of browse in these yards through 
cutting is at best only temporary and after 
the stump sprouts have been eaten (bene- 
ficial for only one winter) then the situa- 
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Once again a hunter can be proud of his trophy of the hunt. 


tion is worse than before because there no 
longer exists a means to produce even 
temporary relief. Planting has been at- 
tempted, nearly continuously for several 
years, but this has been from necessity al- 
most completely abandoned. Small decidu- 
ous seedlings are killed within a very short 
period and conifer seedlings or even trees 
up to five feet in height rarely live over 
the first winter. 

Second in importance to the detrimental 
effects upon the forests is agricultural crop 





The pole stage—typical of much ef Pennsylvania’s forest and 
the deer. 


offering little food for 


damage. Farmers residing upon good soil 
and those living upon marginal land all 
suffer alike from the depredations of deer. 
The small land owner, living back upon the 
poorer soil, feels this lose greatly. Even 
under the most favorable conditions, such a 
farmer expects to make no more than a 
meager living. Any amount of crop dam- 
age to this man means that he can no longer 
support himself and his family, and he 
either has the choice of moving to another 
locality, which he can ill-afford to do, or 
to live in the same house and discontinue 
farming but earn a livelihood by working 
at some other occupation. Any man resents 
very deeply giving up a piece of land that 
perhaps was farmed by his father and 
grandfather before him, simply because 
through unjust damage from a wild animal 
he can no longer “make a living” from the 
soil. In making field studies of deer dam- 
age, the investigator will often have a 
farmer’s wife burst into tears while telling 
of their struggle to live—hardships resulting 
from crop loss due to excessive deer dam- 
age. 


Buckwheat, always the staple crop on the 
poorer soil and land subject to cool moun- 
tain temperatures, could no longer be raised 
on these farms in the deer country as by 
the time the grain was ready for cutting, the 
deer had left nothing standing but the bare 
stalks. To lose from five to ten acres of 
grain in this manner is a decided blow. 
Large patches of winter wheat were trampled 
in the fall and spring when the fields were 
soft and muddy, and as a consequence the 
yield was reduced. It was not uncommon to 
see twenty to forty deer in one field of 
wheat or buckwheat in the late evening. 
These farmers had the privilege of shooting 
deer when they were destroying their crops, 
but many did not possess firearms, many 
were poor marksmen, and still others were 
opposed to this method of control from a 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Pat, the trapper, looked back into the woods that netted him three 


foxes and then he was homeward bound. 


HE cool, crisp days that graced the 

forest country and engendered the soul 
of the green trapper only a few weeks ago 
have given way to the march of time. With 
the approach of cold weather the character 
of the woodland changes. Now the forests 
have browned, frosts are penetrating deeper 
and deeper into the earth, snows are be- 
coming more frequent and the streams and 
lakes are fringing with ice; and still later 
on the furies of the wintry season will be- 
come increasingly more apparent and all 
these atmospheric transformations will tend 
to create conditions that will impede and 
disrupt trapping efficiency. 

The fellow who had the desire to trap 
should have a nice bunch of raw furs on 
his stretchers by this time if he had applied 
himself to the game in the right spirit. 
The skins of skunks, opposums, weasels, 
foxes, raccoons, minks and wildcats are at 
their very best right now. They are in the 
pink of primeness and worth their maxi- 
mum in price, and the trapper who appre- 
ciates the importance of that fact will be 
active in spite of all drawbacks. 

With the fur season in full swing now, 
and a variety of flesh meats available, the 
trapper should utilize everything to the best 
of advantage. The carcasses of skunks make 
excellent fox bait. First, make certain that 
all fat is removed and packed in clean con- 
tainers, and then cut the carcass up in small 
pieces. It may be used whole, however, or 
in halves or in quarters and used in con- 
nection with dirt sets as mentioned pre- 
viously. The flesh of raccoons makes ex- 
cellent food for your own use. It may also 


be used as bait for foxes and all of the fat | 


can be salvaged. Weasel and mink car- 
casses cut up in pieces can be used with 
good results to attract more of their own 
kind as well as foxes. Muskrat flesh should 
never be thrown away for besides being 
fit for man’s own table, it is one of the very 
best baits for fox, raccoon, mink, weasel, 


oppossum, skunk and wildcat sets. Op- 
possum fats are salvaged also, and while 
some people regard the flesh fit for human 
human consumption many trappers are in- 
clined to think differently because it is a 
known fact that Pennsylvania oppossums 
feed quite extensively on carrion and, at 
least in a few known instances, people who 
had eaten this flesh had become sick as a 
result. 

Winter weather, with its many and di- 
verse uncertainties, naturally reduces the 
ardor of the trapper but it puts him up 
against the test that tells whether he has 
the stuff that it takes. The work will be- 
come tougher now, travel will become more 
difficult, and the catches will fall off steadily, 
to be sure. In the day time it may warm 
up a bit and a trap may be set easily 
enough with keen anticipation that it will 
make a catch, but an hour after sunset the 
trap may freeze up and upset many a pains- 
taking effort. With snow on the ground 
the trapper leaves a trail behind that will 
be so much easier to pick up by any trap- 
line meddler, and the man who has the 
heart to continue to pursue the crafty 
little fur-bearers during the snow periods 
will have to use all the ingenuity that he 
can possibly muster to baffle or defeat his 
own worst nuisance and enemy—Johnny 
Sneakum, as commonly referred to, alias 
the trap and fur thief. 

Trap-lifting Menace 

In trapping for fur there is no telling 
when the wrong fellow may come along 
and help himself to a bunch of traps or an 
undeserved pelt of a valuable animal. The 
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Don’t forget to save the fats from the 
animals you trap. Even the carcasses are 
valuable. Uncle Sam is going to need 
more and more explosives. He'll appre- 
ciate your help. 
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wise trapper must figure out for himself 
just how to outwit this common enemy, If 
you have trapped and have not already 
learned that traps and furs are hunted for 
and stolen, then consider yourself fortu- 
nate; but, be prepared to learn more as time 
advances, especially now when the musk- 
rat season gets under way. Your skunk 
and other sets were just a little harder to 
locate by sneakers because in trapping for 
land animals the traps are distributed wide- 
ly, one here and one or two somewhere 
else, but in trapping for muskrats, all due 
to the fact they colonize, traps are set close 
together and in places that are well defined 
and easily detected. Go out to set a dozen 
traps for muskrats and you may have them 
all stolen and a few of the little fur-bearers 
besides by the time you get out on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Trap pilfering is a major drawback and 
it gives many a headache to the conscien- 
tious trapper. This is particularly true 
during the muskrat season. There are ways 
to counteract the situation from time to 
time. It takes sacrifice, patience and time 
to carry the plan through but it pays im 
the long run. The best method to use in 
dealing with an offender is to lay for him 
and catch him red-handed on his job. When 
you have the goods on him find out who 
he is and, unless you know him personally, 
make sure he doesn’t pull the wool over 
your eyes. If he gets boisterous, you must 
go him one better. He may even attempt 
to lick you, but you’ve got to give it 
and then some. He may talk nice-like and 
give “good, excusable” alibis, but don’t be 
lieve a word of that; mark him down as @ 
thief and proceed to have him punished 
Report him to a game protector promptly; 
give the circumstances of the case and let 
the evidence you have against him decide 
whether there was a wrong committed. — 

There are some hard and cruel expefi- 
ences that the trapper is forced to put 
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up with. They are unpleasant matters, they 
could be avoided; but, as long as there are 
people on this earth there will be some 
among them who will persist in doing 
wrong. Trap lifting and fur stealing ac- 
count for more discouragement than any 
Every sincere trapper should 
devote some of his time to corrective meas- 
ures when necessary, to thwart this, the 
worst of all trapline evils. 


If you are a trapper your sense of jus- 
tice tells you what is right and what is 
wrong. Regular trappers, those who follow 
the game year after year, are men of a 
truly clean-cut character. They know the 
meaning of fair play and they do not molest 
or steal the traps or the fur of another 
trapper. On the other hand, if you are the 
parent of a boy who traps, do you ever 
ask him whether he conducts himself in the 
right manner? Do you ever put the ques- 
tion before him—son, now look here, are 
you sure you don’t molest the traps that 
don’t belong to you; are you certain you 
haven’t stolen this or that trap, or that fur? 
It is your duty to see that your boy is 
brought up right. It is your obligation to 
see to it that your wayward son is straight- 
ened up if he has taken recourse to pil- 
fering tactics. Parental care and _ good 
guidance may save you from getting into 
an embarrassing position. It can protect 
you as well as your son from getting into 
trouble. 


Frost-resistant Dirt Sets 


The question of where to make dirt sets 
with adverse weather in store should be of 
particular interest. Any type of ordinary 
set is apt to freeze up and be ineffective 
from this time on. However, good results 
may still be had if one uses a little fore- 
sight in connection with the construction of 
the dirt set. For instance, traps set under 
evergreen trees will be somewhat shielded 


Photo by the Author 
Trapper resetting a trap for mink in a frost- 


resistant warm spring. 


1 Note the mink on the 
imb of an alder. 
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from the disrupting power of frost as well 
as from excessive snow cover. Another 
way to by-pass the frost temporarily is to 
see to it that the dirt used to cover the 
trap is dry—bone dry. Still another way 
that can be worked to advantage is to make 
the trap bed deeper, longer and wider, then 
place a foundation of small sticks or stones 
into the bed for the trap to rest on, and fit 
more small sticks or stones completely 
around the trap and in such a way so that 
no part of the trap comes in direct contact 
with the earth. Then place a piece of waxed 
paper over the top and cover it lightly with 
whatever is required to finish the job 
naturally—dirt, or a combination of dirt 
with dead grass or leaves. Some trappers 
line the trap bed with waxed paper, set the 
trap within that, then place another piece 
of the paper over the top of the trap and 
smooth the set out with natural finishing 
material. Overhanging stone cliffs offer 
trap-setting opportunities also, and the 
trapper should survey them for their prac- 
ticable possibilities. Overhanging banks 
along the rivers and creeks, uprooted trees, 
natural caves and crevices in the earth are 
a few more of the better places to resort 
to when planning continuous trapping 
operations. 
Water Sets 

During freezing temperatures the prob- 
lems of water trapping become quite baffling 
at times. But there are places where water 
will not freeze readily and will stay open 
well enough to make water trapping worth- 
while. It is up to the individual trapper to 
find those places and then make the best 
possible use of them. The very best of 
these spots are the spring waters, and right 
up at the head where they ‘emerge out of 
the earth they offer ideal cold weather lo- 
cations for pinching the feet of foxes, musk- 
rats and minks, 

One may find good, usable set locations 
around sink holes, logs, stumps, rock crags, 
and under heaps of debris where water 
stays open while it is frozen everywhere 
else. About the spillways of concrete and 
old splash dams there are bound to be some 


good open spots. These exposed water 
areas are used by muskrats and minks 
while other ordinarily used places are 


paralyzed with wintry grip. 

Under-ice sets are frequently resorted to 
by muskrat trappers. Holes are chopped 
through the ice and traps are set at en- 
trances to muskrat houses and underground 
dens. When water level has subsided a 
few inches under the ice the water fur- 
bearers do a considerable amount of mov- 
ing about under ice and good judgment in 
selecting set locations will help to bring 
additional pelts to the industrious trapper. 

When it gets so cold that fingers freeze 
to the steel trap then it is really cold, and 
that occurs about the time the temperature 
gets down to the zero mark. There isn’t 
much fun in trapping in zero weather and 
even the hardiest of the trappers are willing 
to admit that it’s time to take it easy. 


Inferiority of Furs 

Furs, like a lot of other products that 
come out of the woods or off the farms, are 
graded by their relative amount of prime- 
ness. They are not ripe enough, they are 
ripe, or they are over-ripe. The fur farmer, 
for example, takes care to see to it that 
his animals are pelted at their peak of per- 








Photo by the Author 


When it thaws in the winter the animals move 
around a lot and the trapper takes advantage 
of this. 


fection; he uses good judgment. The re- 
sponsibility of the trapper is likened to 
that of the wise farmer, and when the 
season closes, trapping ceases; and as in the 
case of unprotected fur-bearing animal life, 
when the fur commences to depreciate in 
quality it is time to quit trapping. The 
taking season on most of our fur-bearers 
ends on the last day of January but foxes, 
weasels, oppossums and wildcats are not 
protected and may be hunted or trapped 
at any time. However, the fact is the fur 
of even these animals deteriorates after the 
middle of February and the grades run as 
faded, rubbed, springy and otherwise in- 
ferior and it is unwise to continue to pur- 
sue the land fur-bearers after that period. 


Storage of Equipment 

All traps should be gathered up or sprung 
at the close of trapping. If it is impossible 
to dislodge an occasional trap, such as may 
be frozen too tightly’ in ice or earth, then 
every effort should be made to place a heavy 
article, a stone or something similar, over 
the trap so as to render it ineffective until 
it can be removed. All traps and other 
trapping supplies should be cleaned up and 
put away in order until the next trapping 
season. 





Photo Pittsburgh Press Photographer 


Wildcat killed by Ralph Porreca, Vandergrift, 
Cameron County on December 4, 1941. He was 
ready to call it a day when he spied the animal 
creeping along the ground very slowly. 
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Wildlife Conservation—Its Past, 


(Continued from last month) 





Photo U. S. Soil Conservation Service 


Silting in check-row corn field following 5.6” rainfall. 


HE NATIVE vegetation which originally 

covered the land served to protect the 
soil from rapid erosion. In Pennsylvania this 
was largely forest trees but over large areas 
of the North American continent rank 
growths of grasses served as a binder for the 
soil and prevented it from being carried 
away by water or by the wind. It is, of 
course, quite natural for all of the higher 
land masses to erode but this natural erosion 
usually takes place very, very slowly. Geol- 
ogists tell us that the natural tendency is 
for the land to be worn down to a nearly 
level plain, even to sea level. In the earth’s 
past history great mountain masses have 
been worn away by the action of the ele- 
ments but this is accomplished only over a 
very long period of many millions of years. 
It is much too slow a process to be at all 
evidenced in a normal lifetime of man. Very 
rapid erosion results, however, when the pro- 
tective cover of vegetation is removed and 
this rapid erosion has destroyed much good 
land in a comparatively few years. 

Soil is derived from the underlying layers 
of rock as a result of the weathering, or the 
decomposition, of the rock. material. Soils 
may be moved long distances from the parent 
rock material through such agencies as water, 
wind, and glaciers. If the soil particles are 
large it is called sand and if they are very, 
very small it is known as clay. Most soils 
consist of a mixture of both and are known 
as loam. A sandy loam is a soil which has 


more sand than clay and a clay loam one 
which has more clay in it than sand. The 
roots of plants penetrate the soil layer and 
help to bind the soil particles and thus keep 
them from being washed or blown away. 
When the living plants and animals die their 
remains get into the soil where they slowly 
decompose and form humus. You are all 
no doubt familiar with the dark-colored layer 
of decayed and decaying, leaves, branches, 
and trunks which forms beneath the trees 
in the forest. This humus in the soil both 
enriches it and greatly increases its capacity 
to absorb and retain water. It is what en- 
ables the soil to soak up water much like 
it is soaked up by a sponge. The leafy 
canopy formed by the vegetation helps to 
protect the soil from hard rains and, to a 
considerable extent, it retards drying out of 
the soil during those periods when there is 
little or no rainfall. 

What happens to the soil when the vege- 
tation is destroyed. No doubt you have 
stood on a bridge over a small stream, or 
along the stream bank, after a hard summer 
shower and watched the swirling, muddy 
waters roll by. What you had seen was 
soil, the valuable top soil, on its way from 
the land toward the ocean. Every year the 
rivers of America carry away hundreds of 
thousands of tons of soil and dump it out 
in the ocean where it is lost forever as far 
as man is concerned. Some of it is de- 
posited along the way as silt. This silt often 


Present and Future 


destroys valuable beds of aquatic vegeta- 
tion and interferes with the reproduction of 
fish and other aquatic animals. It also 
creates quite a problem by filling in reser. 
voirs and the pools behind dams along, the 
streams. All of us have noticed the gullies 
which are cut by the water in unprotected 
soil and in cultivated fields. Gullies are the 
most obvious aspects of erosion. It is not 
so easy to detect the work of sheet erosion 
which constantly robs a thin film of soil 
from the land surface. 

Streams in forested areas usually remain 
quite clear, even after the heaviest rains, 
because the forest cover prevents the soil 
from being washed away. The rain water 
which falls in the forest is absorbed much 
more quickly and more completely by the 
sponge-like, humus-laden soil. A great deal 
of the water slowly percolates down into the 
sub-soil, to the reservoir of ground water, 
and is slowly fed into the springs and 
streams. Forests, and other areas well cov- 
ered with vegetation, regulate the run-off of 
water from the land, retarding it during wet 
periods and releasing it slowly over an 
extended period of time. The run-off of 
water from bare ground is very rapid and 
with each heavy rain considerable soil is 
washed away. This results in frequent floods, 
higher flood crests, and damage from silting. 
It is also to be noted that bare ground ab- 
sorbs and stores very little water by com- 
parison and during extended periods of dry 
weather the springs and streams may com- 
pletely cease to flow, thus intensifing the ill 
effects of drought. 

Thousands upon thousands of acres of 
good, fertile farm land have been more or 
less completely ruined by the ravages of 
erosion. It has been going on for genera- 
tions but only within comparatively recent 
years have we awakened to fact and realized 
that its continuation amounts to economic 
ruin. Soil conservation is a new science in 
American agriculture and we are hearing a 
great deal about it today. Our farmers are 
being shown how to save their soil; how to 
prevent its being stolen by wind and by 
water. In many cases this must mean a 
radical change in age-old agricultural prac- 
tices. It means that lands too steep, or too 
poor, for profitable farming be put into some 
sort of soil-building permanent cover such 
as forest or pasture. It means the adoption 
of crop rotation, contour plowing, strip 
cropping, and other practices designed to 
save and to build up the soil. The basic 
principle behind it all is to retard the run- 
off of water, and thus lessen its power t 
carry away the soil, and to retain the water 
upon the land where it will be able to do 
the most good. 

Wildlife will benefit immensely through 
the soil conservation program, principally 
because in order to save the soil we must 
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restore the vegetation and that means the 
restoration of wildlife habitat. The two 
go hand in hand. Gullies are being con- 
trolled by the means of dams and the plant- 
ing of permanent vegetation such as trees 
and shrubs. In a great many cases it has 


been necessary to restore lakes, ponds, and 
‘ marshes, which had been previously and 


unwisely drained, and to create new ones 
in order to retain the water and establish 
higher water tables for agricultural crops. 
Conservation is very largely a matter of 
conserving, or restoring, nature as a whole 
—forests, farms, fish, birds, and mammals— 
and the very foundation of any real con- 
servation program must essentially be built 
upon the conservation of the soil and water 
resources which are so essential to all life. 


Vv. Water and the Water Cycle 

Water is essential to all life. Even if we 
have good, fertile soil and water is lacking 
it will not support living things. Plants 
attain their maximum abundance and the 
growth of vegetation is most luxuriant 
where there is an abundance of moisture in 
the soil. In desert regions the plant life is 
sparse and such plants as do exist there 
have adapted themselves for life under con- 
ditions of extreme drought. Most of these 
plants have very small leaves, or no leaves 
at all, and their stems have been modified 
to serve as storage places for water. On 
the other hand we find very dense growths 
of vegetation in the warm and humid tropi- 
cal lands where rainfall is abundant and 
well distributed throughout the year. Forest 
trees require a goodly amount of water 
while grasses and some other herbaceous 
plants can thrive on lesser amounts and 
are able to grow on lands which do not 
receive sufficient moisture to support trees. 
The great grasslands which occupied the 
Western plains were able to occupy that 
land simply because the rainfall was insuffi- 
cient to permit tree growth. The type of 
vegetation found in any region is a result 
of the amount of rainfall and the capacity 
of the soil to retain moisture. 


Water exists in three states; as a liquid, 
as a solid (ice), and as an invisible gas 
(water vapor). If we were to pour some 
water into a shallow pan, and leave it ex- 
posed to the air and sunshine, we should 
see that it gradually disappears. We can- 
not see where the water is going to but by 
simple deduction we could tell that it was 
going into the surrounding air. The process 
by which the liquid water is turned into an 
invisible vapor and vanishes into the atmos- 
phere is known as evaporation. The at- 
mosphere is constantly obtaining water in 
a vapor form from the earth’s surface— 
from the surfaces of the oceans, ponds, 
lakes, marshes, and all other water areas, 
from the soil, from the vegetation, and from 
many other sources. This water vapor is 
carried aloft by air currents and when the 
air becomes cooled at high altitudes this 
water vapor condenses to form clouds and 
ultimately it falls earthward again as pre- 
cipitation such as rain, sleet, or snow. 

When rain falls upon the surface of the 
earth it tends to flow from the land toward 
the great storage basins we know as the 
Oceans. Some of it is evaporated again in 
falling toward the earth, or evaporates soon 
after it reaches the earth’s surface, but most 
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of it either runs off the land into the 
creeks and rivers or is absorbed by the 
soil. The surface run-off is regulated to a 
remarkable extent by the vegetation. Some 
of this water retained by the soil is used 
up by the vegetation but a great deal finds 
its way downward into the subsoil and the 
porous rocks beneath. Water may be stored 
in the ground for considerable periods of 
time but eventually it escapes through 
springs and seepage areas. Water is also 
stored in natural basins, or depressions, on 
the surface of the earth such as _ lakes, 
ponds, swamps, or marshes. 


To obtain the greatest good from the 
water which falls upon the earth’s sur- 
face it is necessary to retain it as long as 
possible upon the land. Man, however, 
learned the truth of this matter the hard 
way. For years he labored to hurry the 
water off the land in the shortest possible 
time and by the most direct route. He 
constructed ditches and ins and often 
straightened out the stream channels to 
expedite its movement. During the past 
century Americans went on a drainage 
“spree” and now we have begun to witnéss 
the results. The wholesale drainage of 
lakes and marshes has brought about a 
general lowering of the ground water level 
(the water table). This has had serious 
repercussions on agriculture in many locali- 
ties. With the advent of the drought years, 
growing plants suffered because lowered 
water tables meant that practically no 
moisture was available. Much good farm 
land has been ruined by unwise drainage 
projects. We have also done much toward 
hastening the water off the land through 
the removal of forests, grasses, and other 
native vegetation and we have experienced 
the results in rapid erosion of the soil, 
devastating and frequently occurring floods, 
and other consequences. 


Wildlife, too, must have water but 
through many ill-advised drainage schemes 
we have destroyed hundreds of thousands 
of acres of the best wildlife habitat. Water- 
fowl, in particular, have suffered tremend- 
ously by the destruction of great breeding 
grounds both in this country and in Canada. 
Now some of the land which was obtained 
by draining off the water proved to be 
good farm land but many, many thousands 
of acres of it proved otherwise. Valuable 
lakes and marshes were pawned for worth- 
less alkali flats and dust bowls. Since man 
has learned that he was wrong, and that 
nature had been right in the first place, 
he has been endeavoring to amend much 
of the damage which he has done. This, 
however, is going to cost millions of dollars 
and require a great many years to accom- 
plish but, out of sheer necessity, it must 
be done. Soil conservation, flood control, 
and agriculture all require that water be 
retained upon the land as long as possible; 
retained for the use of growing crops, for 
livestock, for wildlife, and for man’s own 
recreational use. Water must be retained in 
order to make it serve many useful pur- 
poses instead of becoming a monstrous 
agency of destruction sweeping toward the 
sea. 

Pure water is a precious asset but man 
has been responsible for the misuse of 
water areas just as he has been guilty of 
the misuse of our other natural resources. 
Many sources of drinking water have been 
rendered unpotable, or unfit for such use, 
through contamination by organisms which 
are apt to cause disease. Thousands of miles 
of streams have been polluted with indus- 
trial wastes and with raw sewage so that 
they no longer produce fish and other val- 
uable aquatic life or serve any other use- 
ful purpose. This use of streams for the 
disposal of man’s filth and poisons is cer- 
tainly neither a wise nor a legitimate use. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Photo National Park Service. 


Winter elk range in the vicinity of the Buffalo Ranch in the Lamar Valley; illustrates 
very well the extensive use of that area by elk. Many trails can be seen leading from 
the feeding area to the small bank of elk climbing the ridge. January 12, 1937. 


EASONABLY accurate population esti- 

mates are essential to the wildlife man- 
ager and game administrator. Data gathered 
painstakingly and often at considerable ex- 
pense is worth many times more than the 
cost. Just as the manufacturer cannot oper- 
ate efficiently without accurate knowledge of 
the amount of his raw materials, or the 
business man arrange an orderly flow of 
goods, so the wildlife administrator cannot 
plan for maximum production and utilization 
of game while lacking census information. 
Proper range conservation and protection of 
other natural resources, fair hunting and 
trapping regulations, and hearty public sup- 
port of game laws, all depend on adequate 
knowledge of populations. 

The study of populations is closely related 
to land management. It serves as a basis 
for planning the most desirable and efficient 
use of lands. Not only total populations, but 
relative mumbers of sexes, the rate of in- 
crease or decrease, and territorial distribution 
must be ascertained to determine the suc- 
cess of wildlife and other crops. 

Mammals have a decided effect on quality 
and species composition of the range, par- 
ticularly when they are abundant. It is 
needless to cite the numerous instances in 
which deer, antelope, moose and wapiti 
have exceeded the carrying capacity of their 
ranges, with detrimental results on animals. 
plants and even on the soil itself. 

Adjoining agricultural lands, fences, and 
standing or harvested crops may also be dam- 
aged or ruined by starving animals that 
cannot find sustenance on depleted wild- 
lands. It is necessary to detérmine food re- 
quirements, and the numbers of various 


species that their range can carry. Animals 
can then be transferred to other areas or 
more drastic steps taken—depending upon 
the information obtained. 

Population studies may point out dis- 
parities in use of a given range by different 
species of mammals. For example, an over- 
abundance of deer and elk on winter range 
may prevent other, rarer, ungulates from ob- 
taining a proper share. In a number of 
places in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and 
Idaho the bighorns are crowded into the 
high country. At such inhospitable altitudes 
severe weather conditions and lack of food 
may yet have a decisive adverse effect on the 
animals’ struggle for survival. 

In forest management, application of popu- 
lation studies may be more complicated 
than on grasslands, as the environmental 
factors are usually more numerous and also 
more obscure. The changes that occur in 
plant succession are more marked in the 
forest. As stands approach maturity the 
crown openings close, and herbs and shrubs 
are crowded out. Lumbering or fire intro- 
duces profound and very rapid changes, 
bringing an increase of the plants on which 
most important mammals feed. Thus carry- 
ing capacity in woodland is likely to vary 
over wide limits. 

Skill in manipulating the forest cover is 
necessary if animal populations are to be 
maintained at artificial maximum and stable 
levels. Otherwise, large numbers of browse- 
dependent mammals such as deer, rabbits and 
hares will build up during the early forest 
stages, only to be reduced to low numbers 
as hardwoods approach maturity or even 
give way to conifers. By keeping in close 
touch with the situation through adequate 
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censuses and distribution studies, the wild- 
life manager can anticipate marked fluctua- 
tions. Food can be maintained by cuttings— 
if necessary—by plantings, and by judiciously 
harvesting the wildlife crops. 

Depending upon species, seasons, and other 
circumstances, mammals in turn may exercise 
beneficial and also harmful influences on the 
forest. It is important that the manager of 
commercial timber land have means of de- 
termining, through population studies, the 
status and thus the influence of wildlife 
species. 

Tree squirrels, for example, may increase 
the stand density of certain valuable hard- 
woods by their nut-caching activities. Other 
ground-dwelling rodents, if too numerous, 
may threaten desired forest reproduction by 
cleaning up the seeds for food. An over- 
population of browsing mammals may prac- 
tically eliminate certain species of trees, 
Elk or wapiti may not only kill older aspens, 
but even retard or prohibit reproduction of 
that desirable browse species. 

When snowshoe hares have been too 
numerous in the northern lake states, they 
have also done serious damage to repro- 
duction. On the other hand, these hares 
have been known to aid commercial forestry 
by thining out the stand so that the re- 
maining trees could make good growth. 

In national parks and other areas where 
artificial means of increasing or decreasing 
numbers of animals are used only as a 
last resort, population trends must be 
watched perhaps even more closely. Indi- 
rect controls are desirable but are slow in 
achieving results. One of the few cases of 
serious over-population within national park 
boundaries—that of the northern Yellowstone 
elk herd—might have been averted by regu- 
lated hunting outside the park. This method 
of relief, however, would have had to be 
applied decades before the problem reached 
such disastrous proportions. Because the 
situation was not discerned in time, com- 
pensatory measures must now be _ taken 
within the park itself. These drastic steps 
cannot fail to exercise undesirable influences 
on the environment and other species. Thus 
a whole train of artificial aids and regu- 
lations for the fauna may ensue. Fore- 
knowledge by constant census-taking in such 
cases would be invaluable. 

The park administrator is particularly sen- 
sitive to the public interest in the fauna of 
his areas. Frequently the wildlife is a major 
attraction, and fluctuations, real or fancied, 
arouse a public furor. Variability of wild- 
life population may have actual effect on 
public travel to the areas, and this, in 
turn, will be felt by large commercial enter- 
prises whose earnings may be affected. It is 
highly desirable, as a matter of public in- 
formation, to make available concrete and 
accurate data on migrations, population 
trends and annual births and mortality of 
principal species. 

Preservation of rare species is one of 
wildlife management’s greatest responsibi- 
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Application of Mammalian 
Population Studies 


lities. Population studies of them by dem- 
onstrating the danger in which they are 
placed, serve an important popular purpose. 
The layman, as well as the scientist cannot 
escape the obvious implications of such sta- 
tistics: The total grizzly population in the 
United States is reduced to 1,160—the 
trumpeter swans to about 190—the ivory 
billed woodpeckers to probably less than 30. 
Accurate counts, or careful estimates, present 
more forcible pictures of the danger of ex- 
tinction than do many words of exhorta- 
tion. 

For a small but earnest section of the 
public, it is especially necessary to have data 
on numbers and distribution of the predatory 
animals. Justification of management, or the 
policy of abstinence from interference with 
natural conditions, can thus be offered to 
these perennial critics. Administrators of 
control operations themselves are some- 
times embarrassed by absurd claims of 
damage presented by the ignorant or mis- 
informed. 

Information on population trends is of 
vital importance to agencies charged with 
formulation and administration of hunting 
regulations. Such organizations are under 
the constant surveillance of a large and well- 
organized body of sportsmen whose feelings 
are readily and volubly expressed. Failure 
to maintain an adequate supply of game 
mammals and birds for annual hunting 
brings immediate criticism. Game adminis- 
trators, therefore, are well aware of the need 
for information to justify open or closed 
seasons and bag limits. 


Changes in existing regulations are fre- 
quently resisted by the hunting fraternity 
and sound reasons for proposed restrictions 
or relaxations are needed. Contrary to ex- 
pectations, hunters at times may be as 
strongly in favor of complete protection as 
they may at other times demand wide lati- 
tude for sport. The so-called buck law, as is 
well known, was a potent factor in bringing 
back white-tail and mule deer. Game ad- 
ministrators in states that now have too 
many deer for the available food supply are 
meeting nearly as much resistance in getting 
public support for open seasons on does, as 
their predecessors did in obtaining the orig- 
inal protection. Doe-shooting in some states is 
so repugnant to the general public that only 
the bravest officials dare to propose it pub- 
licly. It is evident that information on the 
numbers of deer of both sexes, the annual 
increase, aggravated mortality arising from 
natural causes, as well as other life-history 
facts are necessary to bring about a change 
of sentiment. Population statistics must sup- 
plement the results of range surveys in 
order to emphasize the gravity’ of the 
situation. 

Studies thus far have indicated fluctua- 
tions of both mammal and bird populations. 
These local changes year by year or season 
by season may follow regular cyclic patterns 
or may be caused by unpredictable factors of 


climate, disease, changes in flora, or other 
causes. Where hunting pressure is high, 
the wildlife manager, through continuing 
population studies, should be able to regulate 
hunting according to the available supply 
of game. Although some progress has been 
made, legislation has not yet caught up to 
scientific inquiry in wildlife management. 
Game laws of state-wide uniform applica- 
tion do not take into account the local 
changes in mammal populations. Thus un- 
necessary depletion occurs. 

With the increase and dispersal of human 
population and greater demands on land 





Dr. F. C. Lincoln, in charge of bird-banding, U. 
Each year authorized bird banders 
A record of each is kept 
trapping of 
ive biologists the information they need in studying birds’ migratory habits, 
These studies provide basic information for establishing 
for administering them, 


a mallard. 
with numbered bands. 
of every bird band and the 
records 
distribution, and abundance. 
bird refuges at strategic points, 
regulations. 


production and on wildlife resources, it is 
certain that more intensive management 
will become necessary. Demands of the non- 
hunting public for wildlife as a spectacle 
must be considered. Rare species must be 
guarded more zealously. An adequate num- 
ber of game animals must be available to 
hunters, but despite increased hunting pres- 
sure, the supply of game must be maintained 
with ever-narrowing reserves of surplus ani- 
mals. The value of population studies is 
becoming apparent, and better and more 
accurate determinations will be required in 
the future. 


Photo U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service. 


S. Fish and Wildlife Service, bands 
mark thousands of ducks and geese 
in Washington, D. C. The recovery 
every banded bird are recorded. These 
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The author at work. 


Proper Approach to a Duck Dinner 


F you happen to be one of those persons 

who aspire to bag a few ducks, and have 
tried without success, you realize the im- 
possibility of chasing them. That lets one 
other method, make them chase you. This 
can be done by the use of a set of decoys. 
Just how to secure these, especially at this 
time of hindering restrictions, might seem 
like a major problem, but it is not if you 
can follow a few simple directions. 

This article is an attempt to find the 
material and help you to assemble same in 
such a way that cost and labor is cut to a 
minimum; anyone with a few inexpensive 
tools and a slight knowledge of how they 
work can make his own decoys of a quality 
that is acceptable in the best of duck circles, 
and will prove worthy as long as justified 
by the care given them. 

COST: Using the proper approach to se- 
cure the material, 12 duck decoys should 
cost about $7.00. To assemble should take 
about 10 or 12 hours of scattered spare time. 

MATERIAL: First let’s look about for our 
material—the bottom boards on which the 
cork is mounted should be either clear white 
pine or cedar, the first can often be found, in 
the short pieces needed, among scraps. It 
should be 10% inches long, 5% inches wide 
by % inches thick, and if ordered from a 
mill the cost is but slight. The keels are of 
clear dry oak, as long as the bottom board 
minus its upward level, 1% inches deep by 
1 inch wide. This can be secured at your 
local mill or from scrap. The dowels are 
% inch hardwood, they cost about 5c for 
pieces 36 inches long. They must be hard 
wood as these are the mail support for the 


An Off-season Indoor Sport 


head. Screws, nails, anchor rope fastenings 
and waterproof casine glue can be bought at 
the nearest hardware store. Now heads and 
cork—that could be a problem. Cork has 
been frozen by Uncle Sam for the past 2 
years, manufactured heads are not as plen- 
tiful since the labor shortage but don’t give 
up, the cork can be found if you patiently 
canvass all local cold storage plants, food 
lockers, and insulation stores, for cork in- 
sulation scraps. All you need is scraps of 
pressed ground cork insulation 6 x 12 x 3, 
battered pieces are acceptable as long as 
you have one flat surface on which to mount 
the bottom board, the corners get rounded 
off anyhow. In ordinary times cork cost 
$5.10 per 36 pieces, prepaid from Philadelphia. 
Heads are still available from a few of the 
decoy manufacturing houses. They cost at 
this source less than $3.00 per dozen with 
the glass eyes, all heads I use come from 
here, to get the heads cut rough at a mill 
to whittle down by hand will run close to 
\% of factory price finished, if you prefer you 
can cut your own heads. Here I would 
strongly recommend the use of a borrowed 
decoy as a model, make a tracing of head 
on card board and have the mill cut the 
heads rough from that, by following the 
model closely a good head can be worked out 
by using a wood rasp and pocket knife, glass 
eyes can be bought from a dealer or made 
of rounded upholstery tacks painted. 
TOOLS: The tools needed are of a variety 
that can be found in most homes. If too 
badly battered, (by the little woman) mod- 
erate priced tools can be purchased as the 
tool work is- minimized and need not be of 


DECEMBER 


By Gred Stone 


hairline accuracy. They consist of rip saw, 
compass saw, screw driver, hammer, plane, 
vice brace, % inch and small bit for setting 
screws, rule, compass, sand paper block and 
wood rasp. 

ASSEMBLY: You will find the work much 
more simple if all parts are finished separ- 
ately and then assembled into the finished 
decoy. For instance, eyes and dowels are 
put in the heads, bottom boards are cut and 
finished then mounted to the cork with 
casine glue. Board and cork should be 
clamped or weighted until thoroughly dry, 
Measure back 2% inches from front of bot- 
tom board and drill % inch hole for head 
dowel (be sure hole is true), insert head, 
mark back edge of head, cut out 
cork to a depth of % inch (this is 
the breast and should be lower than the 
back), hold finished keel with front flush 
with front end of bottom board and mark 
center position of dowel on keel, drill hole 
for dowel to pass through, glue head to cork 
and keel to bottom board, draw head tight 
against, or better yet, slightly into cork to 
make a waterproof joint. Varied head posi- 
tions are desirable to break the monotony of 


the usual run of a set of decoys, this can 
be accomplished by turning some heads left 
and right as well as taking % inch or so 
off of the neck of a few. Low heads are 
the best as it is a natural contented duck 
head pose, also it offers less wind resistance 
thereby eliminating the usual sidewise rock- 
ing motion. Drive small nail through keel 
to fasten head. Your decoy is now as- 
sembled. 

FINISHED SHAPE: To reach the finished 
shape cut off all corners with the compass 
saw, front, top and tail bevel up and down, 
when this is done you should be able to see 
the decoy taking shape. The rasp finishes 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Waltonians Press Post-war Conservation 


n Jan. 14, 1922, 54:sportsmen met at the 
Chicago Athletic Club to discuss the 
sport afield and 
astream. 
speech which so inspired the group it brought 
into existence an organization destined to 
play a greater part in bringing the conserva- 
tion movement to the front than any other 
in the history of the country. 


Today, more than ever, it continues to 
function as a major and important factor in 
bringing about the purpose and aims of the 
slogan adopted that cold, wintry day on the 
shores of Lake Michigan—‘Restore to pos- 
terity the outdoor America of our ancestors.” 

Sept. 28, 29 and 30, 1925, another group, 
the representatives of 126 chapters of the 
Izaak Walton League of America met at 
Williamsport to form the Pennsylvania Di- 
vision. We well recall the number of dele- 
gates, for we were the chairman of the cre- 
dentials committee. 

In four years, Will Dilg, who had been 
elected president, built up the largest and 
most dynamic force of unselfish workers for 
conservation this, or any other country has 
ever seen. 

Two years after his retirement in 1926, 
more than 3000 chapters in 43 states were 
engaged in furthering the cause. 

Having weathered many trying times, the 
league remains as the “Defender of Woods, 
Waters and Wildlife,” with an ever-increas- 
ing membership made up of aggressive Amer- 
icans who find in it the true champion of 
restoration and conservation of America’s 
out-of-doors. 

Over the weekend of Oct. 30 the Penn- 
sylvania Division held its 19th annual con- 
vention, with the Huntingdon Chapter playing 
host, its hospitality highly recommended by 
the visitors, 

We have attended many of these affairs 
since the initial meeting held at the Ly- 
coming County community, but none of the 
preceding gatherings left the delegates so 
inspired and fired with enthusiasm. 

The address of Congressman Karl Mundt 
of South Dakota, principal speaker and an 





“Now if this was huntin’ season!” 


By Johuny Mech 


Outdoors Editor Pittsburgh Press 


ardent Waltonian almost since the incep- 
tion of the organization was a masterpiece 
of oration. Had every man, woman and 
child in the country been able to hear his 
words we're quite certain the ranks of Wal- 
tonism, today, would include every individual 
regardless of how small the spark of interest 
in God’s great outdoors. 

Another speaker, William S. Livingood, 
Secretary of Internal Affairs, gave the as- 
sembled delegates new hopes in the future 
of one of the principal objectives of the 
league—the purification of streams. 

The secretary made one of the most re- 
freshing speeches we’ve ever heard coming 
from a public official He made no rash 
promises, but gave the representatives only 
the facts. He spoke sincerely and let it be 
known the committee appointed by Gov. 
Edward Martin, of which he is chairman, is 
putting forth an honest effort, within the 
limitations of a nation at war, with which 
it is confronted. 


Membership Shows Big Increase 


Others to address the convention were 
Seth E. Gordon, executive director of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission and a 
former executive director of the league; 
Ken Reid, present general manager of the 
league and a former member of the Penn- 
sylvania Board of Fish Commissioners from 
Connellsville; Jack Carey, president, Alle- 
gheny County Sportsmen’s League; William 
Montgomery, Deputy Secretary of the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters; Dr. I. H. 
Alexander, Pittsburgh’s director of health; 
Dr. William H. Moore of Philadelphia, first 
president of the Pennsylvania Division, and 
G. I. Phillips, Huntingdon, member of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 

Prominent in the affairs of the meeting 
was Mahlon La Rue of Shillington, father of 
the Pure Streams Act of 1937. 

Delegates of the local chapter included 
Dr. A. W. Henn, C. W. Ward, J. L. Carey, 
Dr. Alexander and the conductor of this 
column. 


The annual election of officers resulted in 
the re-election of John P. Deck of Reading, 
as president and Ralph E. Walley of Wyo- 
missing, as secretary. 

Others included Carey, W. T. Logan, Leba- 
non and J. S. Rhoda, Reading, vice presidents, 
and E. M. Swanger, Lebanon, treasurer. Di- 
rectors, A. R. Lashley, New Kensington; 
Howard Shilling, Huntingdon; Ross Metcalf, 
Connellsville; A. E. Hall. Media; O. A. 
Becker, Reading; Leslie Blackburn, Everett; 
Frank Thomas, Philadelphia; J. H. Coffman, 
York; Ted Williamson, Oil City; J. N. 
Entricken, Kennett Square, W. H. Zehring, 
Lebanon, and Hope Larish, Benton. 

W. J. Meyers, Lebanon sparkplug, ad- 
vanced a number of suggestions in relation 
to .the welfare of the league, principal of 
which was a potential state periodical which 
would acquaint prospective members with 
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“Boy! You should’a seen the rabbits I saw 
here last summer while I was trying to catch 
one legal size fish.” 


the accomplishments of the league, both as 
a state and nation-wide conservation agency. 
The membership of the league has more than 
doubled itself during the past year or two 
and much of the credit for this accomplish- 
ment goes to this war worker who still finds 
time to spread the gospel of the league. 


Urge Teaching of Conservation 


Among the resolutions adopted by the more 
than 100 delegates was one dispatched to 
Gov. Edward Martin urging the teaching of 
conservation in the schools of Pennsylvania. 
Another expressed approval of his action in 
creating the pure streams committee. The 
chief executive of the state was also asked 
to include on the staff of those studying post- 
war projects, qualified biologists so that the 
biological values be given equal considera- 
tion with other undertakings, as well as to 
make provision for adequate stream purifica- 
tion by restricting future public funds to 
such communities which give preference to 
this subject. 

When the boys return we must be pre- 
pared to give them a country to which they'll 
be doubly glad to get back to and much of 
this will be in pure streams, green forests 
and an abundance of wildlife in a habitat as 
Mother Nature intended it to be. A mighty 
organization is needed to create these ideals 
and no community should be without the 
instrument with which it can be accom- 
plished. That instrument is. the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America. 

In the words of Ivar Hennings of South 
Bend, national president, “Now is the time 
to prepare for the counter-offensive!” 

The ravages of World War I demanded the 
creation of this nationwide organization of 
conservationists. World War II will bring 
about an even greater necessity because of 
the greater contributions we’ve had to make 
to bring about victory. 
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New Types of Pens for Bobwhite Quail 


Quail Breeding Pens 

WO new types of quail pens have ap- 

peared on the State game farms of Penn- 
sylvania, both of which are practical for pri- 
vate farms. The breeding pen shown on 
page 31 has been tried out on Pennsyl- 
vania Game farms for 5 years and at the 
Patuxent Research Refuge, Bowie, Mary- 
land, for 3 years and found to give excellent 
satisfaction. The cost is low, construction is 
simple, and the units can be easily serviced. 
The 4-unit pen is generally preferred over 
the one of 3 units because of the lower cost 
per unit. However, the writers have found 
that braces are desirable on the legs of the 
larger pen, otherwise there is a tendency for 
the pen to lean. Two pieces of 234” x 34” 
lumber, one placed on each side of the pen 
from the top of one leg to the bottom of the 
other in such a manner that the two pieces 
form a cross brace, will answer the purpose. 

Weeds and grass can be kept down, and 
sanitary conditions maintained by the plac- 
ing of two strips of 3’ low-priced roofing 
longways on the ground under the pen. A 
frame 6’ x 710”, made of 2” x 34” lumber, 
placed around the roofing under the legs of 
the pen will hold the roofing securely in 
place. 

Seldom does the movement of such objects 
as small birds, leaves, and pieces of paper 
under these pens frighten the quail. Even 
the removal of droppings from beneath the 


By Ralph P. Nestler 


Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, in Collaboration with Allan T. 
Studholme, Division of Propagation and Re- 
search, Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
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pen with a pushbroom seldom causes a panic, 
provided the operator works without bustle 
under only half the pen at a time so that the 
birds can obtain refuge in the other half 
away from the broom. However, the passage 
of cats, dogs, or large fowl under the units 
might have a terrifying effect on quail. This 
latter condition ordinarily will not exist if 
quail are kept in a properly fenced enclosure. 


Quail Holding Pen 

The holding pen, also appearing on page 
31, has been used successfully for several 
years at Fisher State Game Farm at 
Schwenkville, Pennsylvania. It is 60’ 8” long, 
12’ wide and 5’ 3” high. The wire floor is 
3’ 9” above the ground. This pen will ac- 
commodate four hundred mature quail. The 
superintendent states that he has practically 
no trouble with fighting or picking in these 
large pens. Inasmuch as the birds are able 
to exercise their wings, it is believed that 
they will be better able to adjust themselves 
to liberation than birds raised under more 
confined conditions. The transfer of young 
stock to these large pens is made when the 
quail are five to seven weeks old. Boughs 
of trees sometimes are placed around in the 
pen to give the bird shelter. 

Perhaps the biggest objection that might 
be raised against this type of pen is the 
danger of an epidemic of disease spreading 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Diagram of large size quail holding pen shown on page 
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Y average hunters we have reference to 

the majority of hunters who, when the 
deer season is over, hang up their guns 
then never look at them again until the next 
season. Most Pennsylvania nimrods come 
within this category, not because they want 
to put up their guns for 11 months of the 
year, but because necessity demands that 
they work to keep the wolf from their doors, 
They work hard every day so that they can 
take their hard earned vacation when deer 
season comes around. 

Deer hunting to them is a time when they 
can go outdoors for a few weeks and revel 
in doing the thing they love. They don’t 
think in terms of safety and the science of 
hunting. No, to them hunting is the pleasure 
of roaming over mountain and dale in search 
of that mythical whitetail buck with a rack 
of antlers that would serve as a clothes tree 
for an army, with never a thought of the 
tragedies that can be caused by the careless 
use of a hi-power rifle. So lend me your 
ear Mr. Average, I’m not talking through 
my hat. I’ve followed and studied this 
grand sport called hunting extensively ever 
since I’ve been strong enough to point a BB 
gun at a ferocious sparrow. I’ve seen what 
was left of the anatomy of a man after a 
hi-power slug had blasted the life from it. 
To be sure it is a gory sight to behold; but, 
it makes one stop and think what carelessness 
really means when handling a rifle that can 
kill miles from where you shoot it. 

That proverbial phrase, “Familiarity breeds 
contempt,” doesn’t apply when applied to 
a rifle, for being familiar with your rifle is 
to respect its potential killing range, and to 
respect its killing range is the first rule of 
rifle safety. By being familiar with your 
rifle is to know at what ranges you can ac- 
curately hit your target, passing up those 
long out of range shots that you only have 
one chance in a thousand of connecting 
with. This season don’t waste your am- 
munition on out of range shots; you never 
know who may be near your target 
on that opposite mountain-side. For safety’s 
sake don’t over-shoot your rifle’s range! 

The Average Hunter can determine the 
range of his rifle by studying its trajectory 
in the various catalogs issued by cartridge 
companies. Study of ycur rifle’s trajectory 
will inform you just how it will shoot over 
various ranges thereby enabling you to shoot 
with accuracy. For example if you use a 
30-30 rifle, with a “Peters” 170 grain car- 
tridge, the mid-range trajectory would be, 
0.8 of an inch at 100 yds.; 4.0 at 200 yds.; 
12.5 at 300 yds. All this is necessary to 
rifle accuracy, because the flight of the bullet 
from muzzle to point of impact is in the 
form of a curve. The greater the distance 
from muzzle to target the more the muzzle 
must be elevated to prevent the bullet from 
falling short of the target. Therefore the 
wisdom of being familiar with your rifle 
bears itself out in the fact that knowing 
the trajectory height of your rifle at various 
ranges enables you to determine at which 
range the trajectory is flat enough to elimin- 
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Calling Mr. Average Deer Hunter 


By F. J. Voss 
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150 Ib. buck shot in 1942 by J. E. Briggs in 
Lycoming county. 


ate the possibility of a miss at any inter- 
mediate point. Thus it can be seen that if 
your rifle is sighted in at 200 yds. using the 
above mentioned cartridge, you could shoot 
at a -target 100 yds. closer, and without 
changing the sights still hit the target at 
100 yds. within 4 inches of your point of aim. 


Another unsafe practice that gives us the 
jitters, Mr. Average, is seeing a hunter 
carrying his gun with the safety on “off” 
position. This is a very dangerous practice, 
for if you should slip and fall, get a twig 
caught in the trigger, bump the gun extra 


Here’s a big one—a 228 pounder killed by Wm. 
D. Sassaman, R. D. 1, Northumberland, last year. 
Game Protector Bruce P. Yeager says it’s one of 
the largest he ever saw. 
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hard or accidently touch the trigger, you 
will very likely injure yourself or your com- 
panions. Last season, I really blew up at 
seeing so many hunters carrying guns with 
the safety off. So, I asked a few why they 
did not carry their guns on safety until they 
accurately sighted game. To my question 
they all replied that it would nullify their 
chances of getting a shot at running game, 
if they had to fumble for the safety catch. 

Now I will admit that the guy who de- 
signed some of our guns must have stayed 
up nights trying to find the most obscure 
place there was to put the safety catch. 
They are every place on a gun but where 
you can reach them in a hurry. Only a few 
are located on the top where they can be 
pushed off with a free flowing motion as 
you bring the gun to your shoulder. But 
they make them that way—you buy them 
that way—you’ll have to make the best of 
it. This drawback can be overcome to a 
large extent by dry practice with your 
rifle at home. Practice dry shooting, by 
holding your rifle down at your side, then 
snap it up to your shoulder, pushing off the 
safety at the same time you bring the gun 
up. Practice this dry way consistently for 
a few weeks before going hunting and you'll 
find that it will come naturaliy to you when 
you get a shot at game. 

Also Mr. Average never wear white when 
hunting deer. I once saw a hunter shot 
just because he wore a white shirt. This 
is how it happened. A novice had just 
jumped a buck and shot twice at its fast 
disappearing rump, in a thick patch of 
laurel, from a tram road above it. And 
when a white flash appeared at an opening 
a few hundred feet below in the direction 
the deer had taken, he shot, thinking it was 
the deer’s white flag; but alas, it was a 
man’s white shirt he shot at. Must I say 
more. You know the answer; another victim 
of carelessness. Always wear red when hunt- 
ing deer. It will stand out vividly and sep- 
erate you from the brown background. If 
you can’t afford a red deer hunting outfit, 
then do the next best thing. Purchase a 
couple of red bandannas, and sew one on 
the back of your coat, then split the re- 
maining one and sew it on each side of the 
front of your coat. 

Red bandannas Mr. Average can also be 
used to locate wounded game by tying one 
at the point where you shot from and walk- 
ing over to where you thought your deer 
fell. If you don’t find it there, or a blood 
trail, then you must have miscalculated; tie 

second bandanna where you thought it 
fell; then walk back to where the first ban- 
danna is; then look across at the second 
and see how far off you were from where 
you first marked your deer down. Then 
go back over to the second and move right 
or left from it depending on where you 
marked your deer down. If you don’t find 
your wounded game where you marked it 
down, start out by marking an everwidening 
circle around the spot until you find your 
game or its blood trail. 
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Rabbit-Track Moses. 


T WAS a rather warm Autumn evening— 

the kind you'd like to live through twice 
—and, up to the certain moment of which 
Ill tell shortly, a very pleasant evening. 
Reverend Withers was in charge of the 
game association meeting, and all members 
were present, relaxed and content, settled 
back in their chairs with pipes or cigars, the 
spirit of the hunt lighting their eyes and 
the warmth of the chase firing their cheeks. 
It was very suddenly that the door to the 
club-house swung open, and that the room 
filled with strange, foreign odors, and that 
Godfrey Swinburne “Rabbit-track” Moses 
burst into our midst. 


Reverend Withers paused in: his speech. 
It takes a mighty lot to make the good 
preacher do as much as pause; and I be- 
lieve, from the wrinkle on his nose, that 
odors rather than noises distracted him. He 
turned about slowly, sniffing curiously at 
the air with his sharp thin nose, and then, 
sighting Rabbit-track lowered his eyes, read- 
justed his horn-rimmed spectacles, and made 
a slow, disapproving study that started at 
the soles of Rabbit-track’s shoes and termi- 
nated at the peak of the greasy hunting cap. 


I must confess I was amused. There was 
the reverend—the acme of cleanliness, polite- 
ness, the satellite of the Ten Command- 
ments and proper conventions, spic and span 
and meticuously groomed; and beside him— 
and beside him— 

Let me describe. 

Beside him was shiftlessness, irresponsi- 
bility, and ignorance. These were my first 
impressions. Rabbit-track was a tall, gang- 
ling man of his late twenties. He had coal 
black hair, full of pine knots and assorted 
vegetation, and groomed by the whims of 
the winds. His ears stuck out of this mass 
of hair, dirty-grey with scabs on the tips. 
He had a homely, dull-looking face that wore 
an expression of puzzled amusement. A long, 
broad, stream-lined nose filled most of the 
face, and two large buck teeth seemed 
rooted to the base of it. He had sloping 
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shoulders, a pot belly, and legs that looked 
like unseasoned two-by-four timbers after 
a two-day rain. 

His clothing looked as if it had dropped 
on him. A greasy hunting cap, ripped and 
riddled with buckshot holes, was perched on 
top of his head. He wore a red hunting 
shirt and a leather jacket with most of the 
leather worn from it. His trousers were 
corduroy, jammed in a well-worn pair of 
high top shoes. A number one trap hung 
from one trouser-pocket, the chain dangling 
to his knees. He leaned forward as he 
looked us over, his arms hanging over his 
double-barreled shotgun, and his teeth 
worked vigorously over a chew of tobacco, 
most of the juice of which trickled down 
the corners of his lips. 

“Evenin,” he said, smiling. 

Nobody said a word. We looked at each 
other, mouths agape. 

“Havin trouble with yer smeller, parson? 
That's skunk, e guess. I had one this 
mornin. Little devil dug itself in and I 
hadda pull it out by th’ tail. Left me have 
it right up my arm.” Rabbit-track grinned, 
and his face was all nose and buck teeth 
again. 

“Will you please state your business, Mr. 
Moses?” the reverend asked, in affable tones. 

“Rabbit-track’s snufishint, parson. I ain’t 
one to mind respecktable nicknames.” 

I laughed. So did most of my colleagues. 
But the reverend remained his frozen, dig- 
nified self. On no occasion did he melt to 
more than a slight, gentlemanly smile. 

“Come on, Rabbit-track,” called out Doc 
Mayers. “What’s on your mind?” 

“Well, I tell yeh. I’m a trapper, first, and 
foremost. Oh, I like to hunt, but it’s a 
trapper Iam. An’ I can tell any track from 
a barnyard rat to a blasted guinea hen, tak- 
ing in skunks, possums, weasels an’ all. An’ 
I also have eyes for two-legged rats—an I 
trap for them, too, like the parson traps for 
souls.” 

Reverend Withers winced. “This is all 
very very interesting, Mr. Moses. But come 
to your point, please.” 

“The point is, reverend, that I seen me 
some two-legged rats of late an I’m thinkin 
youse would want to help me in my trappin.” 

“Two-legged rats?” echoed the reverend, 
obviously bewildered. And then a familiar 
hardness crept into his lean face—a cold 
hardness, like steel. Oft had I seen this 
hardness gather, viewed from my favorite 


pew, as the reverend had denounced the 
devil. “Mr. Moses, you have been drinking 
again. Have I not told you—” 


“Hold on!” called out Doc Mayers. “He 
means the kind of rats that hang around 
Skunk Hollow camp, shooting grouse out of 
season. Go on, Rabbit-track, speak your 
piece.” 


Ah! I sighed; a long sermon curtailed! 
If only Doc Mayers would have such cour- 
age to deal with the termagant he married! 
But of this, more later. 

“I was trappin for a possum out near Hayes 
crick. I had him oncet but he wedged be- 
tween two rocks an when I grabbed holt of 
him he bit me on the finger and pulled out 
the trap. He hasn’t been out the last few 
nights—” 

“Hang the possum!” exploded Doc Mayers, 

“Well I was fixin a new set for this 
possum when I heard a truck stop up on 
the road. It’s the main road to White Haven 
up there, you know. I figgered maybe it 
were a coal-trucker stuck or somethin so 
I looked up. It were a coal trucker all 
right, but there weren’t no engin trouble. A 
man with a rifle got off the truck and says 
‘Pick me up here again at four.’ Then the 
driver says ‘O. K. and see you get a buck 
today.’ An the driver drives off an the 
guy with the rifle goes off in the bushes.” 


As our eyes popped and we leaned forward 
in our chairs afraid to miss a word, Rabbit- 
track went on: “I follered this trucker. He 
warn’t no native of the Poconos ’cause I 
could tell he didn’t know the woods. He 
used a pocket-knife to skin trees so’s he 
wouldn’t git lost. 

“Well, I knew there war a couple deer 
above the road, layin’ in the laurel patch. 
Soon I heard some shots comin’ from a high 
power and heard a awful rumpus and a 
squealin’ somethin’ feerosius. I didn’t have 
to go look—ain’t no fun in that laurel patch 
Tll tell yuh—I knew what had happened. 

“I stuck aroun’. I crawled up into a 
tree an watched. I heard more shots that 
afternoon an’ another time I heard another 
awful yellin’.. I had nothin to do so I 
stayed in the tree half-snoozin and _ takin’ 





“I didn’t have to go look—I knew what had 
happened.” 
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a—”’ He paused, looked guilty-like at the 
reverend: “Takin’ only a wee wee bit of a 
nip now and then: only a wee bit that I 
didn’t feel at all. 

“Along about mid-afternoon comes a truck 
grindin’ up the valley. I heard it from the 
time it shifted gears up the hill acrost from 
Soon I saw the truck an’ it was 
just that one I was lookin for because it 
was painted red as a Dutchman’s barn. It 
was full of coal. It stopped right near me 
an then the driver whistled. A whistle 
came from the brush. The truck started up 
again then and backed across the road into 
a little trail. It backed outa sight, so I 
clumb out of my tree an sneaked like a 
prowlin fox across the road an’ thru the 
bushes. I heard some noise and soon could 
see the truck an’ the men workin on the 
back of it. They were loading deer into 
that truck, they were, an’ I seen ’em do it! 
They had shoveled off some coal an’ then 
shoved in the deer and piled coal over the 
top of the hides. 

“Now this I seen twice since. I ain’t one 
to be actin quick or messin’ with the law 
but I pay for my huntin’ privileges an’ I 
think somethin ought maybe be done about 
this sometime ’r other. I ain’t a hunter, 
now, it’s a trapper I am an—” 

“Gentlemen, Mr. Moses has divulged in- 
formation that requires our careful consid- 
eration,” asserted Reverend Withers, gravely. 

“Consideration, hell!” exploded Doc Mayers. 
“IT say—action!” 

“Consideration—and action,” amended the 
good preacher, staring coldly at the doctor 
in silent admonishment of the oath. “Where 
is our game warden? This is a matter for 
his attention.” 

“He’s over at Hickory Run on an investi- 
gation,” offered a member. “He'll be back 
in a couple of days.” 


And then, abruptly, attention focused on 
Slim Madigan. Now be it known, he is our 
deputy game warden. He is not only that, 
but the crack shot of the western Poconos 
as well. He is the Wild Bill Hickok of 
tile. He takes turkeys at our matches as 
regularly and certainly as a one-armed 
bandit takes coins. Big Slim rose to his 
feet and cleared his throat. “Let’s get these 
crooks—tomorrow! This is something can’t 
wait. A long time I’ve heard of coal truck- 
efs passing across the Poconos pulling this 
stunt. Let’s get them!” 

Like wildfire, it spread: Let’s get them! 
It became a battle-cry. Let’s get them! 
Volunteers were asked for to assist in the 


arrest, and one, and only one, begged to be 
excused. 


“Doc Mayers, I’m surprised!” cried Slim 
Madigan. “You of all people, not going—” 
The corpulent doctor flushed. “I have 
something, very important, planned . . .” 
I had my ideas. After a plan for hiding 
out to seize the deer-killers had been 
formulated, I was pulled into a corner of 
the room by Doc Mayers. And I knew why. 
[knew the day following was the annual 
Carbon Fox Hunt, and knew that the con- 
8enial doctor would rather hunt foxes than 
argue with the reverend, which was his 
hext-to-favorite hobby. 

“You know there’s a lot of measles in 
White Haven, and Mellisanda thinks I ought 
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to stay close and tend to business,” the doc- 
tor said. 

“And you think you ought to go with the 
fox hunt tomorrow,” I ventured smilingly. 

“*Xactly! Help me out?” 

“How?” I gasped. “Oh no! I’m not trying 
to talk Mellisanda out of anything!” 

“You don’t have to. All I want to do is 
get my 30-30 out tonight. You go home 
with me and while I go in the house you 
climb up the trellise. Ill keep out the lights 
and pretend to open the window, and hand 
the 30-30 out to you.” 

“Hey! That sounds kind of—” 

“Thanks! I knew you'd do it!” 

So the game was on. How could I re- 
fuse the doctor, my friend of long-standing, 
long a sufferer under the wing of bellicose 
Mellisanda? I accompanied the doctor in 
his gasping, coughing ‘Chariot-—a Ford, vint- 
age 1924. While the doctor went into the 
house I slipped into the shadows beside the 
house and measured the distance up the 





The guy with the rifle goes off in the bushes. 


trellise to the window. It looked easy. I 
waited until the doctor coughed upstairs in 
his room. It was the signal. Hand over 
hand, I climbed up the trellise. And all 
went well. I reached the top and held out 
my hand for the rifle. “Pss-t!” I whispered. 

Out came the rifle! The only trouble was, 
it came out too fast. The stock of it caught 
me on the adam’s apple and forced me 
backward. “Ugh!” was all I could gasp. 
Then the trellise broke loose from the house 
and tipped backward, and I had that empty 
feeling of starting through space. I held 
onto the rifle, though—and so did the doctor. 
His fat arm protruded from the window, 
holding the rifle, also holding me and the 
trellise from our fall. I was about to utter 
a complaining squeak when I heard the raw 
unfriendly voice of Mellisanda: “Harvey, 
this is no time for exercises! Get in here!” 
And at this, the doctor released his grip 
“Oh-h” I gasped, and down we went, trellise 
and rifle and I, ending in a disorderly heap 
on a rosebush. And J wonder if that rose 
smelled as sweet after the name I called it! 


The next day our group congregated at 
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Reverend Wither’s house. Five of us were 
present, excluding our cohort, Rabbit-track 
Moses. He arrived late. Also, he arrived 
‘jingling’ in spirits. His jingle was traceable, 
I knew at once, to a goodly amount of liquid 
refreshment boiling along his digestive track. 
Reverend Withers sniffed and wrinkled the 
efficient long, thin nose. 

“Mr. Moses!” said he. 

Rabbit-track bowed his head as if in 
shame. Frankly, knowing the mountaineer, 
the bow was only to spit a wad of tobacco 
juice without the wind spreading it over 
the preacher’s white stucco garage. 

When we slipped into the forest, how- 
ever, there was no telling that Rabbit-track 
was in his cups. On the trail, he was 
superb. He stepped as softly as a mouse on 
wet cotton, and seemed to step into the 
thickets and merge with them as if a part 
of the forest. Oh yes, he was utterly stupid, 
measured by gauge of ordinary human in- 
telligence; but, measured by ways of the 
wild, he was cultured. He knew the forest, 
from a practical standpoint: the trees and 
animals and roots and herbs by common 
names or nicknames; the ways to trap the 
fox, shoot the deer; the berries to preserve 
life if lost in wooded country; the ways of 
wilderness cooking; how to stalk and how 
to track; and more, much more, things not 
written in books which were in him, as in 
wildlife, like a sixth sense. I smiled as the 
reverend, following him, took a mighty slap 
across the lip from a branch. Reverend 
Withers was the man-of-the-world, the 
human being risen from the animal depths, 
whose instinct for forest living was buried 
deep under civilized methods and creature 
comforts, whose few animal instincts were 
not enough to make him a part of this 
forest. 

Rabbit-track had scouted for us previously 
in the early morning. He had reported the 
deer-killers at work. We had only to catch 
them in the evening. So we hid ourselves 
in the forest and waited. It was a fine, 
warm day, and waiting was not unpleasant. 
We sat quietly, listening to the wind stir in 
the crowns of the pines and rustle in the 
crowns of the yellow-leafed beech trees. 
And then, from far-off, we heard hounds 
barking. 

“They're chasing deer with dogs!” cried 
the reverend. 

I smiled at Rabbit-track. 

“Fox Hunt,” he said. 


And as we sat and waited, the hunt came 
closer and closer. 


“They'll scare away our prey!” cried Slim 
Madigan, in utter disgust. 


“Listen,” said Rabbit-track. 


Listen, we did. At first, there was but 
the wind. And then, whining above the 
wind, was a stronger distant sound. This 
sound increased rapidly until there was no 
longer doubt. The truck was returning! 

“Get set!” cried the reverend. 

I was crouched behind a rhododendron 
shrub, lying flat on my stomach. When the 
red truck came to a halt I remained very 
still, eyes and ears alert. I heard whistling. 
I saw the truck turn off the road and into 
the forest. And then—and then I heard 
another car come chugging up the mountain 
road! 


(Continued on page 30) 
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on't You Call Me Polecat 


By Sammy Shunk as told to Put. Robert D. Gilmore 


46 Att my life, or at least as long as I can remember, I’ve been 
tagged with that moniker, ‘polecat’. I don’t want you to 
get the idea that I have a persecution complex, ’cause I don’t. 
But I’ve had so much uncalled-for abuse heaped upon my head 
that this ‘polecat deal’ has become the last straw. My family 
and I have played a heck of a big part in the fur business, and we 
haven’t complained one little bit about contributing our fat to the 
country’s war effort, but we'll be darned if we’re gonna sit back 
and take this polecat business. It’s gone on long enough as it is. 
My daddy and his daddy, and many, many daddys back have 
had to swallow that insult over and over again. Why many’s the 
time I’ve been strollin’ along the highway, mindin’ my own 
business, only to hear you humans remark, ‘Look at the polecat.’ 
and I get so mad. You fellows go to all the trouble of writin’ 
just hundreds of what you call reference books, in which you 
classify us animals as to order, suborder, family, genus, and 
species, but apparently you just never read them. If you did, I 
just know you'd stop calling me that awful name. 

My daddy and I were discussin’ that name only the other day, 
and he told me that those reference books (that is, the really 
accurate ones) just never speak of us as polecats. When he told 
me that, it made me so happy that I could hardly wait to see the 
proof for myself, and I found it too. I did. I did. I looked us up 
and found that you have our genus classified as mephitis, which 
right away sets us apart from that polecat animal, “cause his 
genus is called putorius. So you can see that even if I stopped 
right here, you’d have to stop callin’ me that. I noticed, though, 
that an awful lot of the book writers, despite the fact that they 
classify us differently than that animal, still insist upon calling 
us ‘polecat’. Even the esteemed Mr. Seton makes that mistake. 

But to get on with my lookins-up. This Putorius fellow, and 
how it pains me to say this, is related to me. Oh not too closely, 
but darn it, he is related. You humans have classified us to- 
gether under the heading, Mustelidae, which means havin’ a smell. 
The books said we have musk glands. I always knew us skunks 
had somethin’ smelly; only I didn’t know that’s what it was. 
This Putorius relation of mine has those musk glands too, and 
like us, can turn ’em off and on as he likes. That in itself is 
probably one of the reasons you’ve gotten us mixed up. 


Now I wanna give you the real lowdown on this guy. Gee! 
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he’s what ya’d call a “blacksheep” I guess ‘cause he’s got a 
terrible reputation. They call him polecat ’cause poule in French 
means fowl, and cat in English means—well means cat. Anyhow 
the two of ’em stuck together make polecat. Don’t get me wrong, 
though; He ain’t a cat. Nosiree, he’s a ferret, the black-footed 
ferret. His feet are black; the tip of his tail is black; and he 
wears a black mask like the coon. Only this ferret-thing wears 
his ’cause he’s so awful, I guess. The rest of him is kind of 
a creamy brown, and his underside is whitish. He’s about 2% 
inches long, and is about 4 inches high. Now I don’t look at all 
like that. I’m kinda thickset with short legs and a gorgeous, big 
bushy tail. I’m coal black except for two broad white stripes 
running down my back, and a white stripe from my forehead 
to my nose. He ain’t as big as us skunks neither. I weigh about 
8 pounds, and that ole ferret only weighs about 3, and is shaped 
just like a weasel only his tail is a little bushier. I’ve never seen 
one, but I betcha he’s scary lookin’. 

The only nice thing I can say about him is that he’s scarce 
and lives only where prairie-dogs are. He lives mostly on 
prairie-dogs, but he ain’t at all particular about what he eats 9 
long as it’s small enough for him to handle. He raises all manner 
of heck in rabbit and chicken pens, and kills just for the love of 
killin’. I’m not against makin’ an occasional meal out of a rabbit 
or a chicken (in fact they both make a purty good meal), but 
I'll be darned if I'll kill ’em just for the love of killin’ ’em. 

The polecat does resemble us in some ways, but we're not at all 
proud of the resemblance. In the first place, like I said before, 
it can turn its smell on and off; in the second place, it lives a lot 
like we do, in deserted buildings, rock crevices, and under 
porches; lastly, it does most of its roaming at night. These re 
semblances, plus the fact that we belong to the same family, 








probably helped you confuse him with me. 
Getting back to that name, polecat, again, let me say thal) 
several of those books I looked in said that ‘polecat is a pureél } 
colloquial name attached to the skunk or any animal possessi 
a foetid odor.” I don’t know whether I like that ‘foetid odor’ re 
mark or not, but any how the rest of it’s O.K. In other wo 
’cause the polecat has made such a bad name for himself ap 
‘cause he don’t smell so good to you folks, you call every bad- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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An Old Stub 


By Robert M. Staller 


EW of us have the opportunity to lend Nature much of a help- 
ing hand; but we should always be ready and anxious to do 
whatever we can. The sportsmens’ clubs of Pennsylvania have 
done a great job in building winter feeding shelters, scattering 
grain, and in general seeing that Pennsylvania’s birds and mam- 
mals get an even break with Old Man Winter. 

One April while checking over the nesting holes in some trees 
in my neighborhood in Wallingford, Penna., I came across a large, 
dead stub high up in a beautiful sycamore. On the side of the 
stub nearest the main trunk there was a nice, large, inviting 
hole, which I could not resist investigating. Up I went, and as 
the dead limb seemed secure enough, I let go of the main trunk, 
and concentrated on the hole. Much to my delight, a probing 
hand revealed a large nest-cavity occupied by a Screech Owl 
on four snow-white eggs. 

My Biological Survey bands were in my pocket, and I prepared 
to draw the bird out for banding. Without a moment’s warning, 
however, the stub made a loud crack, and began to break away 
from the tree. Wheeling like a cat, I desperately grabbed for 
the first thing in sight, which was a small limb about the size 
of my finger. It held me, dead limb and all! As I had reached 
for the small branch with my right hand, I had somehow closed 
my left fist in the owl hole, my hand then being too large to be 
withdrawn. Thus the stub was kept from falling. There I was, 
branch in one hand, stub on the other, me in the middle—what 
to do? 

Realizing that the owl’s fate rested on my clenched fist, I began 
to seek a solution to the problem. Finally I hit upon a scheme. 
Reaching as far as I could with my right foot, I hooked it into 
the crotch of a larger limb, thus freeing my right hand. Then 
I cautiously removed my belt. Wedging the buckle firmly into a 
crack in the stub’s face, there was just enough belt left to make a 





The Old Stub showing the nest-hole and the ropes. 
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Deputy Game Protector Nelson D. Hoy with the three little squirrels. 


temporary knot about the base of the limb that I had first 
desperately grabbed. Slowly I removed my left hand—the belt 
held! Stuffing my hat into the hole, I hurried out of the tree, 
and dashed home for some rope with which to more securely tie 
in the stub. 

To make a long story short, my roping was successful, the owl 
was banded (37-509768), she continued to incubate, and three 
weeks later I had four little owls for banding (37-509769 to 72). 
The following fall, I got several odds and ends of rope and more 
securely tied in the stub, hoping that it would survive the winter. 

Also in the same stub at the same time as the owls there was a 
nest of Starlings 18 inches below, and in the main trunk a nest 
of Flickers 15 feet below. 


One day next spring when Deputy Game Protector Nelson D. 
Hoy was visiting me, we decided to revisit the sycamore. The 
ropes were well weathered, but the stub was in place, and up I 
went for an inspection. This time the cavity was filled with 
leaves, and my searching hand brought forth a squealing, squirm- 
ing, baby grey squirrel, that had not as yet opened its eyes. There 
proved to be three of the little fellows, and their frightened 
squeaks brought a worried mother over from a nearby tree. Up 
she scurried, and scolded me with all her might from around the 
sides of the stub, only a few inches from where I stood. The 
male likewise put in an appearance, but, barking furiously, he 
would come no closer than some twenty feet from the base of the 
nest-tree. 

Having my camera along, I decided to photograph the trio of 
babies, so stuffed them in my pockets and returned to terra 
firma. As the picture shows, they clung firmly enough to the 
front of Deputy Hoy’s sweater, giving a nice shot. Then back to 
the nest with the little fellows, and off we hurried, accompanied 
by the vocal objections of both parents. 

That fall I again tried to lash the stub in for the winter. It 
had gotten considerably more rotten at the base, however, and a 
hard January blow took it out, rope and all. But a few odd 
lengths of rope and a little labor had saved that old stub for two 
generations of wild creatures—I had lent a helping hand. 
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FATS FOR EXPLOSIVES 


ur dealers and rendering plants are be- 
ing asked to cooperate in saving fats and 
deerskins again this year, and the Com- 
mission is hoping they will double their 
collections. Last year over 94 tons of fats 
were saved despite certain bottlenecks in 
the way of gas and tire rationing which 
prevented many fur dealers from contact- 
ing their local trappers as often as they 
would have liked to, and rendering plants 
from collecting the fats saved by the dealers. 

To offset these difficulties the Commission 
this year appealed to the OPA in the hope 
that additional fuel could be made available, 
but without much success. 

The need of fats for making explosives 
and deerskins for making leather equipment 
for the armed forces is very great, and the 
Federal Government has used every channel 
of publicity at its command in order to ac- 
quire these essential raw materials. It was 
based on this need that the Commission 
asked the OPA to make it possible for fur 
dealers to harvest this crop of raw mate- 
rials. The Commission has om the limit. 
It can do no more. 

Some dealers have been asking the names 
of manufacturers to whom deerskins may 
be sold. Fortunately a list of such names 
was just received from Washington and we 
are incorporating it as follows: 

Cane Tanning Co., Gloversville, N. Y. 
Jones & Naudin Co., Gloversville, N. Y. 
Karg Bros., Johnstown, N. Y. 

Warren Miller & Sons, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Teetz McKay Leather Co., Johnstown, 
N. Y. 

Mekes Feuer, 78 Cliff St. New York 
City, N. Y. 


Meyer Hecht, Inc., 92-98 Cliff St., New 
York City, N. Y. 

Herman Hollander, 154 Nassau St., New 
York City, N. Y. 

Sarnac Glove Co., Littleton, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Syracuse Rendering Co., 2621 Erie Blvd. 
East, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Clearfield Taxidermy Co., Clearfield, Pa. 


Howe Fur Co., Coopers Mills, Maine. 
Snowiss Fur Co., 234 E. Third St., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 


Arts & Crafts Department, Phoenix In- 
dian School, Phoenix, Arizona, 

The Fish & Wildlife Service, which has 
been coordinating the deerskin salvaging 
program throughout the entire United 
States, has promised to notify us from time 
to time concerning any other manufactur- 
ers who are interested in purchasing hides, 
and to inform us immediately if any mini- 
mum or ceiling price is established by 
WPB. If and when this information be- 
comes available we’ll pass it right along to 
you. So far no minimum or ceiling price 
on deerskins has been established. 

Another question which has been asked 
by fur dealers and others is whether a 
license or permit is required to purchase 
deerskins from hunters and to resell them. 

(Continued on page 31) 





PROMOTED 


R. A. McCachran 
Assistant Executive Director 


“Mac,” as he is affectionately known to 
his host of friends, was recently elevated 
to the position of Assistant Executive Direc- 
tor, a job for which he was drafted in 1941 
following the death of Judd Turner, the 
former Assistant Director. He handled the 
position by assignment until just recently 
when his promotion was announced. 

A lengthy and interesting career in the 
field of engineering, together with his long 
experience with the Commission, fits him 
admirably for his new responsibility which 
is actually in charge of all field units and 
operations. 

Mr. McCachran graduated from Dickinson 
Preparatory School and Lafayette College 
with the degree of Civil Engineer, in which 
profession he was registered. During sum- 
mer vacations he worked in this capacity 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad and immedi- 
ately following graduation continued in this 
service during the construction of the tun- 
nels under the East River, New York. Later 
he was employed by the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Highways as a party chief, as- 
sistant district engineer, and superintendent 
of highway, following which he was associ- 
ated for several years with a Highway Con- 
struction Company. Subsequently he entered 
private engineering practice with headquar- 
ters at Bloomsburg, Pa. 

On August 1, 1930 he entered the employ 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission in the 
capacity of Game Land Engineer, later be- 
coming Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
Refuge and Lands and Assistant Chief of 
the Division of Lands. 

He is a member of several engineering so- 
cieties, fraternal organizations, etc., is ac- 
tive in civic and service groups, and for 
many years has been connected with the Boy 
Scout organization. 


DEERSKINS 


General Conservation Order M-310 issued 
June 23, 1943 by the War Production Board 
froze all deerskin leather except for military 
purposes, the only exception, as the Commis- 
sion interprets it, being that any person who 
at no time processes more than 25 deerskins 
for commercial purposes during any one cal- 
endar month is exempted from the order, 
which was amended on September 20, 1943 
so that a skin taken off a deer after that date 
may be processed for the owner’s personal 
use or for a gift. The War Production Board 
added this amendment as a liberal gesture 
toward those hunters who desire to have their 
deerskins made into some article for them- 
selves, but urged them nonetheless to forego 
such personal gratification during the present 
national crisis and place their deerskins in 
the channels of trade for military use. 


Under this amendment, taxidermists, may 
process deerskins for as many individual 
hunters as should turn them over to them, 
because in so doing they are commercializing 
only on their work, not on the product, and 
are therefore acting legally in accordance 
with the amended order. 


A verbatim excerpt of that portion of 
M-310 pertaining to deerskins follows: 


“(i) Deerskins—(1) Definition. ‘Deerskin’ means 
the skin of any domestic, Canadian or New Zealand 
deer, except elk, moose, caribou skins, and Alaska 
deerskins. 

(2) No person shall process any deerskin or 
deerskin leather, except: 


(i) To produce suitable leather meeting United 
States Quartermaster Corps Tentative Specifica- 
tions CQD-105, as amended from time to time, 
in all respects except as to country of origin; or 

(ii) To fill a specific military order. 

(3) No person shall sell or deliver any deerskin 
leather, or incorporate or manufacture any deere 
skin leather into any product, except to fill a 
specific military order. 


(4) Exceptions. The restrictions of the pre- 
ceding paragraphs (2) and (3) shall not apply to: 

(i) Any deerskin or deerskin leather which does 
not meet and cannot be made to meet the specifi- 
cation referred to in subparagraph (2) (i) above: 
Provided, That deviations from the specification 
as to color or country of origin shall not be con- 
sidered cause for this exception within the mean- 
ing of this provision; 

(ii) Deerskin leather rejected in writing by 
the United States Army Quartermaster Depot, 
Chicago, Illinois; 

(iii) Deerskin leather colored black or dark 
brown before March 20, 1943; 

(iv) Any person who at no time puts into 
process, splits, shaves, skives, sells, delivers oF 
uses more than 25 deerskins during any calendar 
month beginning with March 1943, or causes 
more than 25 deerskins to be processed, split, 
shaved, skived, sold, delivered or used for his 
account during any such month. 

(v) A skin taken off a deer after September 
20, 1943 and owned by the person causing it to 
be processed or incorporated into a product for 
his personal use or for a gift. 

(j) Effect on prior orders. Authorization to buy 
hides issued prior to June 23, 1943, under Con- 
servation Order M-194 shall continue in effect 
until the expiration date therein provided or until 
expressly revoked.” 





“Mac” is married and at present is living 
in Camp Hill. He has two sons, one serving 
in the Aleutian area with the 11th Bomber 
Command, the other in the Radio Branch of 
the Army Air Forces, Kansas City. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SKINNING AND 
PREPARING DEER HIDES 
FOR MARKET 


Prepared in Fur Resources, Division of Wild- 
life Research 


United States Department of the Interior 
Fish and Wildlife Service 


Skinning. Cut the skin lengthwise for 
about 3 or 4 inches just at the hock joint in 
both hind legs. ‘Loosen the tendons in each 
leg and insert a pole, 3% to 4 feet long, 
and pointed on both ends. This is called a 
gambrel. Then hoist the carcass on a limb 
of a tree, a crossbeam or on a tripod erected 
for the purpose. At the hock joint cut 
around the skin on each hind leg. Run the 
knife down along the inside of the leg to 
the cod or testicles. Skin out the hind 
legs carefully, using the knife skilfully. 
Pull the tail out of the skin as far as pos- 
sible and then cut it off. Cut around the 
front legs a little above the knees and split 
the skin inside the legs up to the trunk of 
the body. Now cut the skin from the 
rectum to the end of the neck, through the 
crotch, over the stomach and breast. Begin 
at the hind legs now and skin the inside and 
outside of the thighs until the hind quarters 
are skinned. Then, with a sharp knife held 
nearly flat against the surface and the hide 
stretched tightly, remove the skin down 
over the sides with steady down strokes of 
the knife. It is important that the skin be 
stretched tightly, with no wrinkles in it. 
Care should be taken at all times to avoid 
cutting into the flesh or tearing the membrane 
covering it. If the meat is to be kept for 
any length of time, mould will form in such 
places and will be hard to clean off. Con- 
tinue removing the hide to the back of the 
skull on the neck. Cut the hide from the 
carcass. Remove the head by cutting from 
just back of the jaws toward the depression 
back of the antlers. The atlas joint will be 
found at this point and may easily be un- 
jointed with the knife. 

Handling the hide. The hide of a deer or 
elk is valuable; gloves can be made; a vest 
or hunting jacket is not only practical but 
attractive. Pieces of meat and fat should 
be removed from the skin. If left on, it 
spoils readily and prevents the proper salt- 
ing of the hide. Dirt, blood, and pieces of 
flesh can be removed by scraping the hide 
with the back of a knife, and by careful 
cutting. Allow the hide to lose its animal 
heat before applying salt. When the hide 
has cooled sufficiently, spread it hair side 
down, being sure to straighten out all folds 
and laps. It can also be hung on a pole, 
flesh side out, to cool. In a few hours the 
hide can be rubbed with salt. Then spread 
out the hide flesh side up in a dry place for 
salting. Select a location that has a slight 
incline so that brine will drain away prop- 
erly. The place selected should be pro- 
tected from rain and water where the hide 
can remain for one or two weeks undis- 
turbed. A wooden platform is excellent for 
this purpose. 

Cover thoroughly every part of the skin 
With salt. Rub the salt over the skin, es- 
Pecially into the folds and creases. Cover 
the salted skin with paper so it will not 
dry out too rapidly. After eight to ten 
days shake off the salt, add a little fresh 
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salt if certain parts of the skin are not well 
preserved. Then wrap the hide, hair side 
out, in a small bundle and tie securely with 
heavy cord or small rope. Do not keep the 
bundled hide longer than necessary or let 
it get wet, for water will wash out the salt 
and decomposition will set in. Ship it at 
once to a hide dealer or the tannery, as 
the case may be. 


When you're hunting for game, better take 
d—m good aim 
Fill the “pot” with each shot! 
motto! 
A new bullet or shell will be scarce as all 
h—1 
those 
BLOTTO! 
W. F. Hook Townsend, Assistant Secretary 
Perkiomen Valley Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, Schwenksville, Pa. 


That’s our 


Till “Japrats” and “Nastys” we 


in the Lehigh County Fish and Game Ass’n. contest. 
president, and on the right is State Senator O. J. Tallman, Master of Ceremonies. 
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HOW TO PREPARE GAME 


Since not all hunters are experts at taking 
care of and cutting up their meat, the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service has just issued a 
new leaflet which tells how to keep game 
in the best possible condition. The leaflet, 
“Save Game Meat—It is Valuable” can be 
obtained free on request. 

The leaflet gives recipes for preserving 
game and also discusses canning and freezing, 
now the most popular method of keeping 
game in good condition. Suggestions are 
given on methods of shooting, draining, 
cleaning, cooling, and transporting game, as 
are instructions as to the care of hides 
which are to be turned over to collection 
stations for use in the war effort. The 
leaflet may be obtained by addressing the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Photo Allentown Morning Call 
Howard Rabert is shown above (center) with the deer head which won the 1942 prize 


On the left is Larry Knoblach, 
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The four Grim brothers of Dallastown and deer they bagged last hunting season. 
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wants 


The 


animals were killed in Clinton County and the brothers are members of the Camp Nelson 


Hunting Club. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“On October 9 while patrolling in our 
thickly wooded section of Salford Township, 
Montgomery County, checking hunters and 
putting up fire signs I heard a dog barking. 
I followed the sound and found an old female 
dog and six pups about six weeks old. 
They had their home in a brush pile. I tried 
to get the outfit alive but the old dog would 
charge me as I approached the young and 
I had to kill her.”-—Game Protector Ambrose 
Gerhart, Souderton, Pa. 


“On September 23 while patrolling in the 
vicinity of the Woodside Park near Bethany, 
Wayne County, I noticed a grouse which 
was apparently sick or had been injured. 
I finally caught and killed this grouse and 
upon examination found it to be literally 
covered with wood ticks. This is the first 
time I ever observed this condition and I 
am satisfied that the bird could have lived 
only a short time. 

“I believe it would be well worth the time 
and effort of the field men to pile and burn 
quantities of dead wood throughout the 
forest areas to provide ash piles for dusting 
places for grouse. This work should be 
done early in the Spring before there is 
any danger of forest fires."—Game Protector 
Maynard R. Miller, Districts 3 and 6, Di- 
vision “B”, 


“During October I took five grouse from 
the city of Johnstown—four killed by flying 
through windows and one into a building.” 
—Game Protector Elmer B. Thompson, Dis- 
trict 9, Division “G”. 


“While patrolling State Game Lands No. 
197 I saw six woodcock. They were feed- 
under apple and hawthorne 
bushes. It seems to me they were much 
larger than any woodcock I have ever seen. 

“One day last week while patrolling State 
Game Lands No. 29 I saw seventeen deer. 
All were antlerless and one was white. 

“On October 13, someone was very care- 
less with their matches or so it seems. 
Anyway it resulted in a forest fire on State 
Game Lands No. 86. This fire burned over 
an area of about five hundred acres of game 
lands. It was a very hard burn and most 
of the trees will die. That night the wind 
was blowing a gale and throwing fire ahead 
of it for a hundred feet. It traveled along 
the ground about as fast as a person could 
walk. About 3:30 a.m. it started to rain 
and there were about thirty men plenty 
willing to take a ducking.”—Game Protec- 
tor George H. Burdick, Group 4, Division 
— 


ing trees 


“Game Protector L. E. Sheaffer and I 
did a lot of night patrolling for spotlighters 
and finally apprehended two fellows out of 
a party of four in Wharton Township in 
Fayette County. Two members of the 
hunting party escaped. One Chevrolet pick- 
up truck, two rifles and other equipment, 
and one small buck deer which they had 
killed were seized. The defendants were 
given a hearing before Alderman Smith 
in Uniontown and were found guilty on 
three charges. They were fined $225. each. 
Their attorney stated that an appeal would 
be filed.”—Game Protector H. D. Carroll, 
Group 4, Division “G.” 


DECEMBER 


“While cruising timber on sample plots 
on G.L. No. 25 on October 18, I was 
standing in a plot of small white ash esti- 
mating heights, etc., when a flock of feeding 
turkeys came into view. I stood quietly 
and they fed right toward me. I was sur- 
prised at the speed with which the feeding 
flock passed over the area. I tried several 
times to count the birds, but they shifted 
and moved around so freely that an ac- 
curate count was not possible. I counted 
above twenty-five turkeys several times, 
but could not be sure that I was not 
getting mixed after that. I know that there 
were more than twenty-five, possibly more 
than thirty. They were feeding on white 
ash keys and gave the ground under some 
black cherry trees a real working over,” 
—Game Protector L. B. Rosenkrans, Group 
2, Division “E.” 





“This month I released nineteen pheas- 
ants from a holding pen on the refuge on 
G.L. No. 85. A week after releasing the 
birds and while patrolling the area I noticed 
pheasant feathers in several fox droppings. 
Since then I have noticed very few of the 
birds released on that area. A _ farmer 
living nearby reported that a fox had killed 
fourteen chickens. I put out several traps 
and the next day had a 13 lb. fox in one 
of them.”—Game Protector Elmer D. Simp- 
son, Group 2, Division “F.” 





“On October 23 one of the largest bucks 
I have ever seen was killed on the B. & 0, 
Railroad between Ohio and Connelsville. 
It was a 15-point buck and would have 
weighed approximately 200 pounds.”—Game 
Protector Lester E. Sheaffer, District 14 
Division “G.” 


“With my timber cruising, pre-season 
patrols and duck hunting I have noticed 
many active beaver dams. From the cut- 
tings and work around them it looks as 
if we will have a good trapping season. 
Many of the dams that were trapped last 
year are being used. I don’t believe they 
reduced them very much. I have one dam 
in a refuge where they are working hard. 
It is on a smal] stream and not much food 
available. They are dragging aspen sticks 
and logs on dry land for over 100 yards 
to reach their house and dam. I have also 
located two new dams this year, one being 
in a game refuge—Game Protector Clyde 
W. Decker, District 7, Division “E.” 





“The deer situation on U. S. Route No. 6 
along Pine Creek between Ansonia and 
Gaines has become serious, eleven deer 
having been killed by trucks, buses and 
autos on this nine miles of road during the 
week of October 17.”"—Game Protector 
Hugh E. Baker, Group 1, Division “C.” 





“While patrolling on Sunday, October 31, 
along the Forest and Elk County line ! 
noticed the hunting camp of D. N. Moore, 
Meadville, Pa., somewhat disturbed. Upon 
investigation I found that a bear had torn 
the siding off of a space about four feet 
square in order to obtain honey that some 
bees had stored in between the studding.” 
—Game Protector Lester J. Haney, Dis- 
trict 9, Division “E.” 
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“On October 20, assisted by Division 
Supervisor Bell, we performed a_ post- 
mortem on an illegally killed deer in search 
for the bullet. In following the course of 
the bullet, we found that it had perforated 
the gullet of the deer just above the stom- 
ach entrance. At this point we observed a 
hard object in the gullet and opened it to 
investigate. We found an object approxi- 
mately 144” wide, 3” long and 14” thick, 
semicircular in shape. It was lodged at the 
entrance to the stomach and more than 
half encircled the gullet at this point form- 
ing a semicircular collar. The rough edges, 
ends and sides were covered with a pro- 
tective coating of white enamel like sub- 
stance worn smooth, likely by the passage 
of food. Our interest led us to cut into 
the object to determine its composition. It 
was found to be a piece of very hard 
leather, apparently harness leather. It is 
our supposition that the deer probably 
swallowed this object because of the salt 
in the animal sweat which it very likely 
contained. It had the appearance of hav- 
ing been in this part of the deer’s anatomy 
for some time.”—Game Protector Rodman 
C. Case, District 3, Division “C.” 


“On the morning of October 19, 1943, 
about 3 a.m. Game Protector Crosby was 
contacted by the Pennsylvania Railroad offi- 
cials in regard to one of their trains having 
struck and killed a large bear in the vicinity 
of Ralston, McIntyre Township, Lycoming 
County. Crosby proceeded to the spot to 
make an investigation and found that the 
train, apparently going quite fast, had hit 
and badly mangled a large male bear. As 
Crosby put it “the bear came out second 
best in the contest.” Its hind quarters were 
found on one side of the tracks approxi- 
mately 45 yards below where the head and 
front quarters were found on the other 
side of the tracks. 


“Judging from the size of the animal’s 
head, which remained intact, some of its 
feet, and its remains in general. Mr. 
Crosby estimated the bear would weigh at 
least 350 pounds. The mangled entrails of 
the animal bore evidence that bruin had 
recently feasted on a farmer’s corn. Game 
Protector Crosby further stated that in the 
many years of his experience in the bear 
country that this is the first instance he has 
ever known of a bear being killed by a 
train.”—Field Division Supervisor Thomas 
F. Bell, Division “C” 


“I had a chance to observe the habits of 
the woodecock closely at my headquarters 
recently and it was quite educational and 
interesting. I had not seen a woodcock for 
weeks in my work in the field doubtless 
because all the marshes were dried up from 
the extended drought. On September 28 just 
before dusk I saw a woodcock near a pile 
of rotted manure near the barn. As I ap- 
proached it did not fly but walked away a 
few feet and sat down and watched me. I 
chased it to see if it could fly and it flew 
away about 15 yards. When I went back a 
little later it was there again, and the next 
night again about dusk it came and appeared 
to work the manure pile for angleworms. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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GOOD COPY 


Good copy is copy that functions efficient- 
ly in the particular field for which it must 
cover. Bob Ekvall writes letters that in- 
sure good attendance at the Carrick Sports- 
men’s Club’s jamborees, which are nothing 
more or less than open air picnics with 
trapshooting on the side. 

Here’s a sample of what we consider good 
copy—although grammarians and masters of 
style and diction may turn their noses up 
snooty: 

CaRRICK SPORTSMEN’S CLUB 
Dear Friend: ; 

This last Thursday night, I pulls up to 
our cabin in good old Brookline, shuts off 
the family coffee grinder and heads for my 
old slumber box. I’m all in from a hard 
day in the mines, (local 5, C.I.O.)—and 
anxious for some shut-eye. No sooner do I 
kick off my moccasins and start up the 
ladder to roost when the Don Ameche Box 
in the corner makes with lots of jingling, 
wakes my ever-loving and jars our second 
edition from her True Story trance. I 
mumbles into the end with the strainer on 
it and says, “Go on, start something, it’s 
your idea.” The other end, fooled by my 
politeness, says, 

“Hi there, boy, is it too late to call you.” 
With both eyes closed I guarantee it’s O.K. 
but I’d just as soon use him for a blue rock, 
I figure, with a field load too. Who is it, 
you ask, why its “Hundred Straight” 
Smitty, our Prez. Remember him * * * 
Then he says, “What kind of a guy are you, 
Robert, (He calls me that when he’s being 





official), you write a letter and get all the 
over-age and draft exempt guys out to Club 
Meeting but don’t show up yourself.” I 
express my humiliation but say I was in 
the hills of West Virginy that night, so he 
continues: 

“Next Sunday, the 15th, from noon on, 
were having a brawl, but desiring the 
higher class people, it will be called a Pic- 
nic. Music for that romantic rasslin’ called 
Dancing, Bingo for those with a gambling 
streak in them, liquid refreshments for the 
thirsty, out under the Apple Tree, plenty 
of Hot Dogs with mustard for eats. All 
other fodder better be brought in a basket 
as we ain’t got the pernts. Best news of all 
though, we'll have plenty of 10 Bird Events 
for nice plump roasting hens. (No points 
needed, just straight shooting). The Brent- 
wood Bus lines run regular to Gardenville 
and Baptist, all day and a big Bus, for us 
special, will leave that corner at 9:00 p.m. 
to take the gang home. This will be the 
best shindig we’ve ever tossed and anybody 


that stays away is a sabotager, or some- 


thing.” Then he says, “Good night and 
sweet dreams sonny boy, all you got to do is 
write the guys a letter and tell them all 
this.” I tells him I’m not sure I can get it 
all on one page and hangs up. 

Anyhow, I’m not going to send youse no 
letter about it, because if you won’t come 
out after what Smitty told me, I couldn’t 
do no good by mail. I hope you'll be there 
‘cause I will if I have to stand under the 
Apple Tree alone. 

Regards, Bos EKVALL. 

Reprinted from Nov. 1943 Typo Graphic. 
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Times Staff Photo 


Ration books were left at home when the Berks County Izaak Waltons gathered for their 


annual small game dinncr on November 9. 


Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, is putting the knife to a juicy. tender turkey. 


Looking on 


and with their mouths watering, are, left to right, Levin D. Schearer, president of the 
Berks County Chapter; R. A. McCachran, assistant executive director of the Game Com- 
mission, and John P. Deck, president of the Pennsylvania Division of the Izaak Waltom 


League of America. 


About 100 members enjoyed the dinner. 
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+ x WITH THOSE 


“Just received the August issue of the 
Game News and I’m telling you it was a 
mighty welcome piece of mail, even though 
it did make me quite homesick. It was the 
first copy I received since leaving Missis- 
sippi. 

“I have just completed another long jour- 
ney and am now deep in the jungles of 
India. Quite a place for an MP. huh? 
There are plenty of bugs, leeches, etc., and 
occasionally the monkies pay us a nite visit 
to our tents. 

“From now on I'll be looking for the GAME 
News regularly and eagerly. 

“Please give my best to all the force and 
I'll be glad to hear from them anytime. 

“P'S. If you were with me you surely 
could have had some fun with your camera.” 
—Pfc. John S. Shuler, Co. B, 502nd M.P. 
Bn., 1st Plt., A-P.O. 689, c/o Postmaster, New 
York, New York. 


“Many thanks for the pictorial ‘V’ letter 
of 11th October sketched by Gordon Krieble 
and reproduced by Mackey. It is good to 
receive these messages from home! 

“Have managed to get 4% days shooting 
since August, on grouse, pheasant, snipe, 
hare and rabbits, and had some good sport. 

“Meantime, the shooting continues in 
Europe, and we are working hard to keep 
the troops and supplies moving. It is often 
long and tiresome work, but it is the job 
that has been assigned to us, and we are 
doing all we can to help end this confounded 
war. 

“Very best regards to you and the men of 
your Department.”—Lt. Col. Nicholas 
Biddle, Inspector General, Port Hq., A.P.O. 
506, c/o Postmaster, New York, New York. 


“Yesterday was a hard one to not be out 
in “Penn’s Woods” checking the opening 
day hunters. Although I couldn’t be there 
my thoughts were. I know the men left 
are doing a wonderful job of protection 
and land management.”—Corp. Louis D. 
Mostoller, 855th Ord. (H.A.M.) Co., A.P.O. 
4915, c/o Postmaster, New York, New York. 


“I have been rather busy the past few 
weeks and had the pleasure of being on the 
field again. They have extended the train- 
ing period 4 weeks, so that allows us an 
extra month to teach the gun mechanics 
practical work on the field. 

“During the past week I saw 11 deer. 
Only wish I had time to study their diet. 

“Tell all my friends that I am fine and 
still get plenty to eat.”—Sgt. Roy W. Trex- 
ler, C-13-4, FARC, Ft. Bragg, North Caro- 
lina. 


Congratulations to First Lieutenant Henry 
Schell, formerly of the Division of Public 
Information. “Hank” as everybody knew him 
was recently elevated to the rank of Cap- 
tain and became the father of a baby daughter 
for good measure, or should it be vice versa? 
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Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Leader of the Pa. Co- 
operative wiidlife Research Unit, recently com- 
missioned as a Lt. (j.g-) in the U. S. Navy 
Medical Corps. 


Dr. Bennett came to Pa. in March, 1938, as 
Leader of the Research Unit. Before coming to 
Pa. he was Leader of the Iowa Cooperative Wild- 
life Research Unit. He received his doctor’s de- 
gree in 1937 in Wildlife Management at the Iowa 
State College. He has published many scientific 
and popular articles on wildlife. His best known 
publication is “The Blue-Winged Teal. Its 
Ecology and Management” published in 1938 by 
the Collegiate Press Inc., at Ames, Iowa. 





Sergeant “Bill” Overturf left us in on a 
little secret the other day. He wrote “wonder 
if the folks in Pennsylvania really appreciate 
the hunter’s paradise they have. Here on the 
reservation (Fort Benning, Ga.) we see a 
few quail and occasionally a scrawny rabbit. 
Some places there are wild turkeys. Rac- 
coons and opossums are plentiful and do 
they go for the persimmons. This should 
be a quail paradise but my guess is that 
the raccoons take a heavy toll of them. We 
have enough hickorynuts on the reservation 
to feed all the squirrels in the State of Penn- 
sylvania and yet squirrels are far from 
plentiful. 





NOTICE! 


To Subscribers in the Service. 


WHEN YOU MAKE ANY CHANGE 
IN MAILING ADDRESS, PLEASE 
ADVISE THIS OFFICE PROMPTLY, 
GIVING THE FORMER ADDRESS AS 
WELL AS THE NEW. THIS WILL 
HELP US TO GET YOUR MAGAZINE 
TO YOU WITHOUT DELAY. 
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“One evening I would have liked to have 
had “Bring ’em back alive” studholme with 
me. Was going to the movie and while 
walking across the street to the theatre | 
saw a snake wriggling across the path. Care- 
fully edging up to it I noted it was a 
copperhead. If “Stud” had been along we 
would have captured it alive, but he wasn’t 
so I finished it with a well directed stone, 
Everybody in line rushed over to see it, 
There is a hedge around the theatre and 
evidently when the lights came on the reptile 
was roused from its lethargy. It was cold 
that night and it wasn’t very lively. 

“All my brothers are in the service now 
so the family is pretty well represented. One 
is in the Marines in the South Pacific. One 
is in the Navy somewhere on the Pacific, 
and my oldest brother who enlisted at 41 
is in the army at Camp VanDorn, Miss 
Some day, I hope soon, we are going to have 
a family reunion.”—So do we Bill. 





Just had a nice little note from Corporal 
“Clint” Ganster, somewhere in England. He 
said he was a little homesick as November 
started rolling around, but we can’t blame 
him for that. 





Who walked into the office the other day, 
home on furlough, but that tall rangy buck- 
aroo who used to drill the boys at the Train- 
ing School. Know him? Sure, none other 
than Lt. “Bob” Lichtenberger. Bob’s still at 
the same old address, Department of Crim- 
inal Investigation, Provost Marshal General’s 
School, Fort Custer, Michigan. 


“The location is the now common and gen- 
eral designation, ‘Somewhere in North 
Africa.’ Contrary to my expectations it has 
been neither hot nor dry since my arrival 
here a short time ago. Short in terms of 
months but seeming much longer because 
I have not heard any reports from home or 
Pa., which is inclusive enough to mean home 
to me right now. 

“Naturally the schedule is almost com- 
pletely occupied. As a result there isn’t 
much time left for exploration and seeing 
as much of the country as I would like to. 
The general observations have been very 
interesting and enlightening and many false 
impressions have been brought to light. 

“Sorry that restrictions prevent me from 
giving you a more definite and comprehen- 
sive picture of the life in this new country. 
Everything is going along very satisfactorily 
over here and I trust that the work of the 
Commission is still progressing.”—Corp. 
Daniel H. Fackler, Base Headquarters, A.G. 
Section, APO 763, c/o Postmaster, New York, 


Dr. George M. Sutton, former Chief of the 
Bureau of Research & Information, has been 
commissioned a Captain in the Army Air 
Corps Intelligence. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


(Continued from page 23) 
It was still there after the first two days of 
the woodcock season and appears to regard 
me as a good friend for it is not the least 
afraid of me.”—Game Protector Edward L. 
Shields, District 6, Division “E”. 





Stolen: Shotgun—model 12 Winchester 
pump gun, serial No. 726,108, equipped with 
new Poly-choke; revolver—Smith & Wesson, 
K-22 .22 Cal., Serial No. 657,548 and rifle— 
Winchester Model 94 carbine, serial number 
unknown. Anyone having any information 
concerning these guns should contact W. P. 
Rieden, 815 Maytide St., Pittsburgh. 





“You will recall beginning two years ago 
last spring, I attempted to develop a lot at 
my cabins in which to grow a garden. As 
you perhaps know these cabins are in 
Green’s Valley, less than one mile off the 
highway on the old Green’s Valley road, and 
I was told that because of the game being 
destructive I would not be able to grow 
any vegetables. The facts are I have had 
two successful crops and the amount of 
damage done by game is not worth men- 
tioning. One thing that I have learned that 
may be of interest, at least it was to me, 
is that a great deal of destruction accredited 
to rabbits was really done by groundhogs. 

“One of the precautions I took from the 
beginning which has worked out very suc- 
cessfully was to plant a border all around 
the garden of soy beans. As you know soy 
beans are very beneficial to the ground and 
furnish excellent feed for rabbits, ground- 
hogs, etc., and if they fill up on these they 
will not feel hungry when they go into the 
garden.”—Mr. G. I. Purnell, 135 West Linn 
Street, Bellefonte. 


“Mr. Harry Willow of Johnsonburg, who 
takes great pride in his flock of New Hamp- 
shire Red chickens, related to me an unusual 
experience. 

“Upon going to feed his flock on the 
morning of September fifteenth, he found 
one of his hens dead. Upon examination 
he found that the head had been completely 
severed. Thinking that a cat or some other 
animal had got in he set a trap with bait. 
The next morning he found another hen with 
the head missing. One of the eight by ten 
panes of glass in the window was broken 
out and thinking that was how the in- 
truder got in, he set a trap on the sill. The 
next morning he had a great horned owl 
by one toe. The owl measured forty inches 
from the tip of one wing to the tip of the 
other. 

“The unusual thing about this is that Mr. 
Willow lives in the heart of the residential 
district of West Johnsonburg and his chickens 
are kept under roof at all times.—Lloyd 
Sallack, Deputy Game Protector, District E5, 
Johnsonburg, Penna. 





“On Saturday, October 23, I apprehended 
aman 83 years old hunting rabbits. He had 
5 shells in a Winchester pump gun and the 
Safety off. He shuffled along and was trying 
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to see one setting, but his years were ob- 
viously against him. I chastised him and 
directed him to go home and violate no more. 
Fifteen minutes later I heard a shot in a 
small woods nearby and upon investgation 
found his 75 year old brother hunting 
squirrels. He was more agile than his elder 
brother, and having shot at a squirrel I 
imposed a ten dollar fine upon him. These 
men were accustomed to getting a few 
pieces of game each year before the season 
opened, and for years had never been caught. 
Theirs was a long lane, but it ended.”— 
Game Protector W. W. Britton, District 12, 
Division “D”, 


“On October 7 when I came home I heard 
a young rabbit squealing in a large rock 
pile near the barn. As I got out of the 
car I saw the old rabbit run towards the 
rock pile, but when she saw me she 
hustled for better cover. On further in- 
vestigation I could see the young rabbit 
and as I unpiled some rocks to get to him 
whatever creature had hold of him let go 
for he stopped his squealing and was freed. 
Although I did not see the other animal, I 
assumed it was a weasel. The young rabbit 
crawled too far into the rock pile so I had 
to abandon hopes of getting it. Then on 
October 14 the dog came in with a par- 
tially decayed young rabbit whose tarsus 
measured 47 millimeters. On checking with 
John Beule, former Pittman-Robertson man 
at the Experiment Station, and now in the 
Army, I was informed that the young 
rabbit was about 14 days old at time of 
death. Checking the calendar showed that 
it was born during the last week in Sep- 
tember which is an unusually late date 


for rabbits to be born, if not a new record.” 
—John R. Langenbach, Division “C.” 
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Photo by Sam Andre “Pic Magazine” 
Milking Rattlesnake, Ross Allen’s Reptile In- 
stitute, 
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With the opening of the small game hunt- 
ing season on October 30, C. E. Stubbs, 
Bell Telephone Company employee, observed 
the occasion with the following bit of 
poetry: 


Listen, ye hunters, and you shall hear 

Of a thing which happens this time of year, 
When men go out at the break of morn 
To hunt small game in the shocks of corn. 
For some strange reason we know not of, 
The birds you hunt all dearly love 

To fly or sit near a telephone wire— 

(Or get one into your line of fire.) 


Now, when that bird is on the spot, 

We know you hate to miss that shot. 

But, brother, please, when you see a wire, 
Think it over before you fire! 


One shot in a cable overhead 

And a dozen telephone lines go dead— 
A dozen telephone lines or more, 
Carrying words to speed the war! 
Calls to war plants from Washington, 
Calls to help get a Victory won! 

Or maybe a cali from a soldier lad— 
His last call home to Mother and Dad. 
Listen, mister, do you call it sport 

To cut that soldier’s last call short? 


“At our September meeting I made a sug- 
gestion to the Association that we give a 
one year subscription to the GAME NEws 
or Angler to all paid and honorary mem- 
bers for the ensuing association year, each 
member to choose his magazine. The club 
adopted the plan and while it has caused 
me lots of additional work in preparing the 
list aside from the usual membership rec- 
ords, I think the club deserves a booster.” 
—Donald C. Graybill, Secretary, Southern 
Lancaster County Farmer-Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation. Good going fellows. 


New York deer hunters who are successful 
during the open season are required to re- 
port their “take” by registered mail to the 
Conservation Department in Albany within 
five days after the close of the open season. 
For antlerless deer taken in the Adirondack 
Counties the final day for reporting is Oc- 
tober 30, while buck deer killed during the 
Adirondack season must be reported no later 
than December 5. 


This war, like all others, will end. Others 
will follow. With history repeating itself, this 
is practically a foregone conclusion. When it 
does end, however, it is hoped that Ameri- 
cans will continue to retain their constitu- 
tional right, not only for the defense of their 
private homes, but also for the defense of 
their nation, as it has during the existing 
emergency. 

It is claimed that Japan planned to drug 
its potential enemies with opium and other 
dope. Such unfortunates, armed with firearms, 
would still be dangerous in the event of war. 
But a citizenry without a shotgun, rifle or 
pistol, is much more helpless. So, look with 
suspicion upon any person who would take 
away those weapons. 
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Our Deer—Past, Present and Future 





A fawn should weigh 75 to 80 pounds by deer season. 


purely humanitarian standpoint. Some 
killed perhaps twenty to thirty or more 
deer in one growing season, but the damage 
went on unabated and the farmer tired of 
this ceaseless killing as well as tiring of 
vension. 


The critics talk of deer-proof fences, elec- 
tric fences, control by chemicals and other 
means, but the effectiveness of many of 
these control methods has yet to be proven 
and the construction expense is prohibitive 
to the majority of the farmers in the moun- 
tainous districts. 


Crop damage was by no means limited to 
the cereal grains. The orchardist had dif- 
ficulty starting young trees without fencing 
and he lost considerable quantities of apples 
both in the lower branches of the trees and 
on the ground. The truck gardener has 
found that deer would readily eat almost 
every vegetable in his fields, perhaps with 
the exception of onions. Deer have learned 
to dig potatoes out of the ground with their 
hooves and devour them in quantities. Soy 
beans are a delicacy and corn left in the 
shock would soon have all the outside ears 
eaten. The hay crops appeared to suffer 
the least and many of the farmers turned to 
sheep and cattle raising. Thus, the over- 
abundance of deer has meant a complete 
economic change to the farmers in the 
forested areas of Pennsylvania. 


The third ill-effect from the deer is of 
direct interest to the small game hunters. 
Through field study it has been ascertained 
that an abundance of one game species 
may result in the comparative scarcity of 
another or several other species using the 
same range, but unable to compete with 
the more abundant species for the existing 
food supply. Probably the most seriously 


affected single species is the cottontail rab- 
bit. The food habits of the deer and rabbit 
are nearly identical and because the deer 
is capable of eating any browse on or near 
the ground, it has, in most mountainous 
regions, taken nearly all the food within 
the rabbits reach, resulting in the gradual 
disappearance of the cottontail and the 
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(Continued from page 5) 


snowshoe. Further, while the deer are eat- 
ing and killing the underbrush to a height 
of about five feet this is robbing the small 
game, the cottontail, the ruffed grouse, and 
the wild turkey, of essential cover to pro- 
tect them from the predatory birds and 
mammals, as well as a source of food in 
the form of berries, small fruits, and seeds, 
To illustrate the effects of deer upon rabbit 
populations, the writer can cite two very 
outstanding examples. In the north-central 
part of the state an area comprising approx. 
imately 1200 acres was inclosed with a deer 
proof fence. For the first few years no 
deer were in the enclosure and the rabbits 
prospered and the overseer reported seeing 
twenty to thirty rabbits on the one mile 
length of road in the area, almost any eve- 


ning. Then a few deer were stocked in 
the inclosure, and for the first two or 
three years the rabbits appeared to be 


holding their own. Then, as the deer in- 
creased the rabbits began to disappear until 
finally the deer reached a saturation point 
where even they had to be artifically fed. 
At that time the overseer reported that for 
six weeks at a time he would not see one 
rabbit on the same stretch of road. During 
this entire period there was no hunting of 
any kind within the inclosure. 


In another instance approximately fifty 
deer were placed in a newly fenced fifty 
acre plot that had always held a consider- 
able quantity of rabbits. This time there 
appeared to be little change in the rabbit 
population over the first winter but by the 
second winter the natural browse was gone, 
and, although most of the rabbits apparently 
moved out of the area, a very few remained 
and these existed by barking several trees 
up to eight inches in diameter, including 
basswoods, soft maples, black elders, witch 





Bracken, laurel, rhododendron and hemlock are nearly valueless as deer food. 
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hazels, and the heavy butts of a number 
of wild grape vines. This browsing was 
decidedly unusual and undoubtedly resulted 
from the rabbit’s desperate attempts to pre- 
vent starvation. 


Squirrels, depending mainly on the mast 
crops (acorns, beechnuts, and the various 
hard-shelled nuts) for foods, are hard- 
pressed to find sustenance to hold them 
over the winter and early spring, because 
by mid-winter: the deer have already eaten 
nearly the entire supply. 


It is evident, therefore, that all the forest 
dwelling small game species are in some 
degree affected by the concentrations of 
deer. This fact can be more clearly -indi- 
cated by reference to deer population statis- 
tics for the state. If the total forested 
acreage of the state is divided by the esti- 
mated total number of deer in 1938 (600,000 
to 750,000), this results in a figure of one 
deer to every twenty to thirty acres. Con- 
sidering the fact that the deer are not 
evenly distributed, in many sections the 
acres-per-deer ratio may be even less than 
twenty to one. From these figures it can 
be more readily understood how deer have 
become a decided food and cover limiting 
factor. 


The fourth ill-effect concerns the well- 
being of the deer herd itself. Each Febru- 
ary and March hundreds or thousands of 
deer, depending upon the severity of the 
winter, have starved to death, since our 
forests have reached the low food produc- 
ing pole stage. This loss is not important 
as a seriously decimating factor to the herd 
but does represent a decided waste of a 
natural resource, not only of many tons of 
meat but also a deprivation of much addi- 
tional recreation. The shooting of 175,000 
deer in one season, the approximate number 
for each of the past two state-wide anter- 
less periods, has greatly alleviated this loss 
through starvation. In Eastern Canada and 
Maine where the deer population is of a 
size commensurable with the available food 
supply, winter loss is negligible in spite 
of lower temperatures and deeper snows. 
There, however, both sexes are hunted an- 
nually. 


Consider the effects of an epidemic of 
some highly contagious disease in our 
physically below-par herd in late winter 
or early spring. In a matter of a few weeks 
the population could be easily reduced to 
a few hundred animals or perhaps entirely 
destroyed. This may never happen, and 
let us hope it never will, but it still re- 
mains a constant threat, and a factor to 
be taken into consideration when planning 
deer management policies. 





DEER SEASONS 


Bucks, all counties, Nov. 29-Dec. 11. 


Anterless deer in Cameron, Lycoming, Mc- 
Kean, Potter, Sullivan, Tioga and Warren 
Counties, Dec. 13, 14 and 15. 

Originally Clinton County was also de- 
Clared open to antlerless deer but hunters 
there succeeded in having it abrogated by 
submitting a valid petition containing over 
50 percent of licensed hunters in the county. 

Cameron, Potter and Tioga Counties also 
tried to annul the season but their petitions 
lacked the minimum requirement of signers 
after some withdrew and others were dis- 
qualified. 
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Food conditions like this will keep the deer away from the farmer’s fields. 


Besides the instances wherein an exces- 
sively abundant deer herd constitutes a 
menace, there are other occasions when 
their presence renders them a_ nuisance. 
Each year there are hundreds of deer struck 
by automobiles on the highways. Many of 
these accidents result in damage to the 
automobile and injury to the occupants and 
in some instances has been the direct cause 
of highway fatalities. 


Not uncommonly, deer venture into the 
towns and cities situated in the better deer 
counties and once frightened run rampant, 
often breaking large store-front glass and 
doing other damage of similar nature. 


In recent years the fox and rabbit hunt- 
ers have had to break their hounds from 
running deer even in counties outside the 
true deer range and near the large cities. 
This is a difficult task as the scent of a deer 
is much stronger than that of a fox or 
rabbit and the hounds will even leave the 
trail of the smaller animals to take that 
of the deer. 


In the early spring the trout fishermen 
often have complained bitterly about the 
many dead deer lying along the mountain 
streams, as the odor from these at times 
drove the weaker-stomached individuals 
from the stream. Deer also died on water- 
sheds supplying towns and cities with their 
public water supply and it was necessary 
to remove or burn these animals. 


The ease with which a deer could be 
“jacklighted” at night led many persons to 
disobey the law that would not have other- 
wise if this killing necessitated the expen- 
diture of more time and effort. 


Pennsylvania deer have proven themselves 
to be a source of irritation in many minor 
ways, only a few of which have been men- 
tioned. 


In a brief summary, deer are definitely a 


boon to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
as an invaluable source of recreation and 


a picturesque addition to Pennsylvania’s 
mountain scenery. However, due to an 
over-abundance of deer in relation to the 
greatly depleted supply of natural food, this 
graceful animal of the forest has become 
an economic problem. Its destruction of 
the natural succession in the forests, its 
damage to various agricultural crops, its 
deleterious effects upon the forest dwelling 
small game, and its creation of many minor 
problems have clearly shown the need for 
a drastic herd reduction to a point com- 
mensurable with the food supply. If this 
desirable status has been attained, the de- 
structiveness of the herd should be greatly 
reduced and the deer hunter will benefit in 
that once again hunting deer will become a 
man’s sport, requiring skill and physical 
ruggedness. Because of the greater amount 
of available food per animal, the body 
weight and antler size will increase, mak- 
ing a finer trophy. Small game in the 
mountains may again become abundant. 


We all agree that deer should permanently 
inhabit Penn’s Woods, but, for the ultimate 
good of both the deer and the people, the 
herd will have to be maintained at a re- 
duced size, until once again through state- 
wide lumbering the food supply will permit 
an increase in numbers. 


During the year ending June 30, 1942, $13,- 
921,974 was paid for hunting licenses by 
8,532,354 hunters, according to the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Of this total 90,794 
were non-residents or aliens. In the year 
previous the total number of licenses issued 
was 7,924,822, an increase of some 600,000. 


In the total number of licenses issued 
Michigan was the highest with 846,869; 
Pennsylvania, 687,153; Ohio, 614,106; New 


York, 612,911. The total for Iowa was 232,- 
027; Missouri, 215,393; South Dakota, 108,773. 
The total revenue was almost $14,000,000, 
plus $1,437,220. 
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Wildlife Conservation—lIts Past... 


Much of the pollution is neither necessary 
nor excusable in the light of man’s present 
knowledge and ability to take adequate care 
of wastes, and to render them innoxious 
before their discharge into any stream or 
body of water. Some of the industries 
which insist on dumping their wastes into 
streams, and plead that such practices are 
necessary, may often be of infinitely less 
value to a community than the unpolluted 
stream would be. Water is of vital im- 
portance to all living things and without 
it life would be impossible. It is one of 
our most precious assets or it can be one 
of our most heartless masters. 


VI. The Importance of Plant Life 


Without plants no animal life could exist 
upon the earth’s surface. Green plants 
alone have the ability to make food out 
of organic matter. Animals of all kinds, 
including man, are dependent upon plants 
for use of all their food. With all of man’s 
knowledge of chemistry and his almost 
amazing creative ability he has never been 
able to make even a single ounce of food 
from the basic, inorganic elements. This 
secret is still locked up in the green leaf. 
We know a great deal about what takes 
place there but apparently we don’t know 
just exactly how it is done. 

The green parts of plants are green be- 
cause their cells contain a green pigment 
known as chlorophyll. This pigment is not 
scattered throughout the cells but is con- 
tained in little bodies in the cells which 
are known as chloroplasts. Now the green 
leaves, and the other green parts of plants, 
are in a way “food factories.” These little 
chloroplasts constitute the machinery of the 
plant “food factory.” We all are aware 
of the fact that energy of some sort is re- 
quired in order to run a machine of any 
kind. Man has often used his own energy, 
the energy of other animals, of waterfalls, 
steam, electricity, or explosives to run his 
machinery. The source of the energy used 
in the plant “food factory” is one which 
man has scarcely yet been able to harness 
and use; it is the energy of sunlight. We 
also know that any factory must have raw 
materials from which the finished product 
is made and that there are certain left- 
over waste products, or bi-products, which 
result from the process of manufacturing. 
All of this is equally true of the plant 
“food factory.” One of the raw mate- 
rials used in the manufacture of food is 
a gas taken out of the air. This gas is 
called carbon dioxide and each tiny par- 
ticle of it, known as molecules, consists of 
one atom of carbon united chemically with 
two atoms of oxygen. Carbon dioxide 
exists in the atmosphere in the proportions 
of three parts in every ten thousand. This 
gas is given off by all animals during the 
process of respiration, or breathing. 

Another of the raw materials utilized is 
familiar to all of us; it is nothing more than 
water which is derived from the soil by 
the plants. Water is composed of two atoms 
of hydrogen chemically united with an atom 
of oxygen. In the plant “food factory” 
these two raw materials are broken down 
and reconstructed in the form of sugars 





Photo by John B. Ledam 
Grapevines. 


and starches. These consist of various com- 
binations of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
atoms and are known as the carbohydrates. 
In the process of food making, which is 
called photosynthesis (to build up by the 
means of light), the waste material is the 
gas oxygen which is essential to all animal 
life both on the land and in the waters. 
This important bi-product is returned to the 
atmosphere, or absorbed by the water in 
the case of the aquatic plants, and thereby 
made available for use by animals. 

Some kinds of plants do not possess the 
green chlorophyll and therefore they are 





New Book 





The Tillamook fire of 1933 in Oregon—one of 
the great forest conflagrations of all time—at 


the height of the blaze. Stewart Holbrook was 
present at this fire and describes it in his new 
book “Burning an Empire: The Story of Ameri- 
can Forest Fires’ (Macmillan), 
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unable to make foods but they do perform | 


other useful biological functions. Fungi 
of all kinds, and the microscopic bacteria, 
are in this class of plants. Some, it is true, 
cause diseases of other plants and animals, 
including man, but many others perform 
distinctly valuable services. One of these 
essential biological functions is that of 
bringing about the decay of dead plants and 
animals and the return to the soil and to 
the atmosphere of their inorganic com- 
ponents. If this process were to cease the 
whole surface of the earth would even- 
tually become hopelessly littered with or- 
ganic remains and reach a point where liv- 
ing things would find it impossible to exist 
any longer. It is, therefore, of vast im- 
portance in the cycle of life. The min- 
eral matter which is returned to the soil 
when products of life decay is used over 
and over again by other living things. 
That is why humus enriches the soil and 
keeps it in a state of productivity. 


One of the elements which returns to the 
soil when organic matter decays is nitro- 
gen. Now nitrogen is one of the principal 
constituents of the air, comprising as it 
does approximately four-fifths of the total 
volume of the atmosphere, but plants are 
not able to use this free, gaseous form of 
nitrogen. It is available for plant use only 
in the form of nitrates present in the soil 
and capable of being dissolved by the water 
in the soil. Certain bacteria which are 
found in the soil and in the root nodules 
of plants of the Pea Family, such as clovers, 
alfalfa, beans, peas, and locust trees, have 
the ability to convert this free nitrogen 
into the usable nitrates, thus making it 
available for general use by plants. When 
nitrogen is added to the carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen in the plant “food factory” 
another important food is the result. This 
is protein. Plants also use small amounts of 
various soil minerals such as iron, calcium, 
potassium magnesium, phosphorus, and sul- 
phur and animals obtain most of these es- 
sential minerals from the plant foods which 
they eat. 

We have already stated that no animal 
has the ability to make food. The only 
exception being certain single-celled flagel- 
lates which contain chlorophyll and_ these 
forms are on the borderline between the 
plant and animal kingdoms. Animals, 
therefore, are dependent upon the plant 
world for all of the food which they eat. 
Some animals, it is true, derive all or the 
greater portion of their food by devouring 
other animals. Indirectly even these flesh- 
eaters are dependent upon plants for the 
animals upon which they feed are usually 
plant-eaters. Mice, rabbits, squirrels, and 
deer are for the most part herbiverous, or 
plant-eating forms. These species are in 
turn killed and utilized as food by such 
carniverous, or predatory forms as wolves, 
foxes, wildcats, weasels, hawks, and owls. 
In the water the same thing is true as 
on the land. Small aquatic animals feed 
upon the minute plants and these in turn 
are eaten by larger aquatic animals. The 
waters, like the land, would soon become 
barren of life if plants ceased to exist. 
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Don’t You Call Me Polecat 


smellin’ thing a polecat. Another book even went so far as to 
say that the term, polecat, is incorrectly applied to the skunk. 
I liked that book. 

Now you can see how very all wet you’ve been when you called 
me a polecat. And you can see how much I resent it since I'm 
really not a bad animal myself and certainly not a polecat. So 
please won’t you stop callin’ me that awful name now that I’ve 
set you straight? I know you don’t like my smell, but remember 
that it’s me that smells and not both me and my reputation. 
So from now on, just call me ‘skunk’ and thank your lucky 
stars that you don’t have polecats in Pennsylvania.” 


Killing Two Birds With One 
Stone 


suffering plenty of damage from the local bunny population. 
Except in a few isolated cases where rabbits may have been 
unofficially released on lands without the knowledge of the 
Commission or its officers, which could have been possible though 
hardly likely the animals are released on lands where public shoot- 
ing is permitted and by and with the consent of the owner or the 
lessee. In fact most farmers welcome the additional stock knowing 
that they too will have an opportunity to bag some of it when the 
season rolled around the next year. In no case will the Commission 
or any of its bona fide agents deliberately release rabbits or any 
other game on lands without the consent of the owner or the lessee, 
and unless public shooting was permitted, nor will it release them 
on lands whereon no public shooting is allowed because that is 
contrary to the policy of the Commission. 

This year Class B trapping agents will be paid at the rate of 
50c for each rabbit trapped and turned over alive to a repre- 
sentative of the Commission if the Commission furnishes the 
traps, and 60c each if the trapper or organization obtains a permit 
in advance and builds its own traps. In the latter case traps 
must be made according to Commission specifications and shall 
be properly identified and operated only under supervision of 
a Protector. The rate of 75c each will be paid for trapping 
pheasants and in all instances the Game Commission furnishes 
the traps. Approval has been given to appoint as trapping agents 
farmers who are having trouble with pheasants. 

The whole program can be made a community affair with 
benefits of one kind or another accruing to all concerned. It 
will not only help give relief to Victory gardners next summer 
but will remove from areas animals that cause depredations and 
place them where they will offer some additional sport, and where 
they will continue to multiply and provide additional shooting 
for future years. Let everyone get behind it! 


(Continued from page 3) 


HERE AND THERE 


As we were going to press who should be heard from but Pvt. 
Clifford L. Ruth, Game Protector Land Management, Bedford 
County. He is down at Camp Sibert, Alabama, where he says the 
days are hot and the nights cold. “I never knew a fellow had as 
many places on his anatomy to get sore” says Cliff, after a hard 
day’s grind. He wants to hear from the gang. 





The office staff joined recently in wishing Mrs. K. W. (Betty) 
Myers, of the Division of Public Information ‘bon voyage’. Betty 
left the Commission after five years of loyal and faithful service 
to live with her husband at Camp Swift, Texas. Mr. Myers is a 
Staff Sergeant in the Engineers. Best of luck Betty. 





The office staff also welcomed Miss Helen Merritts, of Altoona, 
who recently affiliated with the Division of Propagation and Re- 
search. Miss Merritts acquired her B.A. degree in 1940 at the 
University of Pittsburgh, and her M.S. in 1943 at Penn State. Our 
Teaders will no doubt recognize her as the author of a number of 
articles in previous issues. Welcome indeed Helen and best wishes. 





(Continued from page 18) 
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It lives a lot like we do—in deserted buildings, rock crevices and under 
porches. 
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My family and I have played a big part in the fur business, and we 
haven’t complained one little bit about contributing our fat to the 
country’s war effort. 
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Proper Approach to a Duck Dinner 
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Parts 


the job by making all lines round to con- 
form with the true shape of a duck. 


The cork decoy as here laid out embraces 
most of the better features of a good decoy. 
Cork is chosen as the body material because 
of its lightness in weight and the ease with 
which it can be worked, the keel answers the 
purpose of a balanced weight, to counter 
balance the upright head and keep the decoy 
from turning over in rough water, while 
helping to buoy up for visibility. Decoys to 
be used in open water where strong winds 
are encountered should have a lead strip 
attached to the bottom of the keel. This 
will help to eliminate much of the artificial 
rock and bounce. The tail shape is such 
that breakage in handling is next to nothing. 
Too much overhang beyond the bottom board 
causes the tails to become very fragile, also 
if the tail is pointed up instead of down they 
will soon scuff and chip off. 


The best type of anchor rope fastener can 
be secured at the hardware store at very 
little cost—screw eyes opened and an inch 
harness ring inserted is the answer. The 
ring takes all the wear, you will note in 
the picture of the painted decoys that a 
hole is drilled in the keel, this was the 
fastening formerly used but cost in lost de- 
coys was considerable in a stiff northerner 
even with line the thickness of a lead pencil. 
Since using the harness ring a few seasons 
ago I have not lost a decoy. 

PAINTING: Painting decoys was, up to a 


Madigan. “Who’s this derned fool—” 

“It’s an old Ford!” 

Old Ford! And the fox hounds, barking 
closer now, coming down through the forest! 
I hurried over to talk to Rabbit-track. 
When I saw him, anger flared to life within 
me. His entire length was stretched on a 
bed of moss, with his arm hooked about an 
empty bottle. His eyes were closed, peace- 
fully closed, and his mouth, filled with 
tobacco-stained buck teeth, was open wide. 
A small fly buzzed happily about in the 
warmth of his breath exhalations. I bent 
over and shook him. It was no use. He 
snored blissfully on. “Passed out!” I sighed, 
in disgust. 


few years ago, a deep and untold secret. It 
is still a problem to the best of ordinary 
house painters. The paint must be entirely 
dead, no gloss is permissible and that is not 
the problem entirely—the paint must be able 
to stand the worst kind of weather and 
abuse, and also protect the wood and cork. 
I have been able to purchase all my paint 
from a decoy house in Minnesota for the 
past three years, but before that I was able 
to mix all my own paint by buying flat black 
and white, cutting it with turpentine, and 
making the colors needed by adding color 
ground in Japan purchased at the paint 
store. It is necessary to use decoys to repre- 
sent 2 species of ducks, one of the diving 
family and one of the puddle family. I 
chose the two that are the best known here 
in the East and also the easiest to paint— 
the black duck and the canvasback. These 
two. ducks together take only six colors of 
paint all of these easy to reach by the above 
method. Where slight gloss or sheen is 
encountered it can sometimes be eliminated 


by rubbing the paint with water and pumice. 

















Assembly 


Rabbit-track Moses and the Preacher 


“They'll be scared off!” exclaimed Slim 


But with all this, I missed a bit of fun. 
It seems like the car, which stopped out on 
the road, was Doc Mayer’s car, filled to the 
brim with buxom Mellisanda, on the war- 
path after her fox-hunting husband. All I 
heard was her, “Measles, he says! Aren’t 
no measles patients out here!” I said 
“Uh-uh” and ran out towards the road. 

By this time much had happened. First, 
the deer-killers had started up their truck 
and were headed fast for the main road. 
Secondly, Reverend Withers stepped out to 
keep Mellisanda from danger. And as I 
cleared the forest, tripped over a Virginia 
creeper, and sprawled hands forward in a 
ditch beside the road, Reverend Withers did 
a most remarkable thing. As the deer-killers 
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(Continued from page 12) 





Finished Product 


SOURCE OF PATTERN: I beat together 
my first decoys some 10 years ago without 
the benefit of sample or knowledge of good 
construction. About 5 or 6 years ago | 
became dissatisfied with these so I purchased 
sample decoys from just about every com- 
pany who made decoys in America, paying 
as much as $3.75 a piece for the best. Before 
me as I write this are 8 books on the subject 
of ducks and decoys, plus a large scrap book 
of clipped pictures of ducks and decoys which 
I personally gathered in the past 10 years 
from sources too numerous to mention. From 
my personal experience I feel sure that with 
patience in making your decoys a reasonably 
close likeness of the true ducks can be 
created and you will have the desired luck. 
I have had the pleasure more than once of 
studying black ducks, one of our wiliest 
ducks, setting among my decoys for a period 
of hours, lazily drowsing and not the least 
suspicious that their immediate brothers were 
of cork. The black duck decoy in the 
photo is a veteran of the past six seasons, 
doing approximately 200 hours duty per year. 
He is still in his original paint plumage. 
Barring the loss of him to me or me to him, 
he will continue in his present executive 
position for that long in the future. 


(Continued from page 17) 


slowed the truck to negotiate the curve be- 
fore hitting the road, he caught on to the 
rear of the truck, hitch-a-ride fashion, and 
lifted his skinny frame on to the body of 
the truck. And nimbly, too! 

While, “Reverend Withers! At your age!” 
gasped Mellisanda. 

I rose quickly to my feet. I could not 
help but smile, seeing the good preacher 
perched helplessly on top of a pile of coal 
What he had leaped for, I'll tell not, He 
looked due for a wild ride across the 
Poconos. But I had forgotten Slim Madi- 
gan. Two rifle shots snapped out—quickly, 
one, two—and a loud bang! and phsst! fol- 
lowed. The truck throbbed toward the 
side of the road, the right front tire flat- 
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ened. Slim Madigan ran out to cover the 
deer-killers with his rifle. Reverend Withers 
leaped down from the coal pile to assist. 


By this time another war was on. The 


4%ox hunt had brought Doc Mayers out to the 


road, straight into the arms of Mellisanda. 
He had tired quickly of the hunt and was 
headed for White Haven in the chariot. 
Mellisanda still cried, “Measles! Aren’t no 
measles out here! Fine physician, fine min- 
ister of the gospel, fine game warden, we 
got! If there’s a lunatic asylum of this 
Poconos, it must be White Haven!” 


Slim Madigan placed the offenders under 
wrest. Under the pile of coal was found a 
fne doe deer. And as we walked our cap- 
ives toward the car a long lanky figure 
jipped out of the brush, stretched long and 
lazily, spat, yawned, and finally grinned a 
dilly buck-toothed grin. “We got’m, Rev’ren, 
didn’t we? I told you, didn’t I, these rats 
was up to no good? It’s a trapper I am, not 
ahunter, but I pay for my license an—” 

Thus spoke Rabbit-track Moses of the 
Poconos, in his inimitable style. What could 
we do but listen? 


FATS FOR EXPLOSIVES 
(Continued from page 20) 


The answer is no. Since the Legislature, 
during the 1943 regular session, authorized 
heir sale in Pennsylvania, deerskins when 
lisposed of by the original owners within 
% days after the deer season are now in 
he same category as ordinary cow or horse 
tides and there is no restrictions on who 
may purchase or resell them. 
The Commission interprets 
the Legislature to authorize 
ty the purchaser, of legally sold skins to 
vommercial processing firms, either within 
wr outside of the Commonwealth, without 
a permit of any kind, 


the intent of 
the shipment, 


through a larger number of birds than it 
would if the same number of birds were 
kept in smaller units. Although such a 
danger should be recognized; nevertheless, 
the following facts are worth consideration: 
1, Inasmuch as the birds run on wire, they 
have little chance to get to their droppings. 
likewise, an abundance of fresh air on all 





The large quail holding pen; capable of hold- 
ing 400 birds. 
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Open-ness of the Primeval Forest 


N PENNSYLVANIA GAME News for December 

1936 (Vol. 7, No. 9, pp. 6-7), the under- 
signed summarized his views relative to the 
open-ness of the primeval forest. Popu- 
larly that woodland is supposed to have 
covered the entire eastern United States and 
to have been “impenetrable”. However, 
testimony as to its open-ness is available 
in the works of early writers. Among them 
are: Thomas Morton who wrote of New 
England about 1620-1630. On this subject 
he said: 


“The Salvages are accustomed, to set fire 
of the Country in all places where they 
come; and to burne it, twize a yeare X X X 
this custome of firing the Country is the 
meanes to make it passable, and by that 
meanes the trees growe here, and there as 
in our parks: and makes the Country very 
beautifull, and commodious.” (New English 
Canaan; or New Canaan, etc. (1632) Re- 
print 1838.) 


Samuel Wilson whose history of Carolina 
was published in 1682. 

“Near the Sea the Trees are not very 
large: They grow pretty neare together; 
farther up they are large and grow farther 
assunder; and are in most parts free from 
Underwood, so that you may see neare half 
a Mile, amongst the bodys of Large tall 
Timber Trees, whose tops meeting make a 
very pleasing Shade: Yet hinders not Grass, 
Myrtle and other Sweet Scenting shrubs, 
here and there, from Growing under them: 
Among these groves of Timber Trees are 
have occasioned some that have seen them 
to compare Carolina to those pleasant parks 
in England, that have an abundance of tall 
Timber Trees unlopped; here you may hunt 
the Hare, Fox and Deer all day long in the 
here and there Savannas or Grassy planes 
of several Magnitudes clear of Trees which 
Shade, and freely spur your Horse through 
the Woods to follow the chase.” (An Ac- 
count of the Province of Carolina in Amer- 
ica, etc. (1682), Hist. Coll, S. C. (B. R. 
Carroll), 2, 1836). 


New Types of Pens for Bobwhite Quail 


sides prevents much contamination of the 
atmosphere. Therefore, only direct contact 
with sick or dead birds, the drinking of 
polluted water, or the eating of contaminated 
feed could cause an epidemic. These pos- 
sible sources of danger can be eliminated by 
prompt removal of ill birds or carcasses, and 
proper sanitary measures. 

2. Whereas isolation of a disease outbreak 
is possible with a number of small units, this 
value can be quickly overbalanced by slip- 
shod management. For example, lack of care 
in the handling of the water receptacles of 
the diseased birds and the rest of the stock 
can cause disease to be transmitted to every 
pen on the farm. 

It is the authors’ opinion that the large 
quail holding pen is a definite milestone on 
the road of progress towards the more suc- 
cessful propagation of quail for restocking 
purposes. Perhaps holding enclosures for 
quail similar to the enclosures now used as 
hardening pens for pheasants will be the next 
step in this important work. In the light of 
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Thomas Ashe explorer of the Ohio River 
valley in 1806. 

“The American forests have generally one 
very interesting quality, that of being en- 
tirely free from under, or brush wood. This 
is owing to the extraordinary height, and 
spreading tops of the trees, which thus pre- 
vent the sun from penetrating to the ground, 
and nourishing inferior articles of vegeta- 
tion. In consequence of the above circum- 
stance, one can walk in them with much 
pleasure, and see an enemy from a con- 
siderable distance.” (Travels in America 
performed in 1806, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the Rivers Allegheny, Monongahela, 
Ohio, and Mississippi, 1808.) 

These extracts throw a clearer light on 
the character of the original American for- 
est. If it had not been open or contained 
many openings, it could not have produced 
the abundance of wildlife that tradition as- 
signs to it—W. L. McAtee, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Chicago, Illinois. 


Feeding fire fighters isn’t part of the 
regulation Red Cross Canteen Corps train- 
ing, but when fire raged in the mountainous 
area north of Reno, Nevada, last September, 
the Washoe County Canteen Corps was 
ready. 

A telephone call at one o’clock in the 
morning was the first word Mrs. T. L. 
Withers, Canteen Chairman of the chapter, 
had of the disaster. Within an hour six 
canteen workers were on their way to feed 
the fighting men. 

Working with four big gas stoves in a 
mobile kitchen set up under canvas by the 
Mono forest service, #e women prepared 
steaks, sandwiches, coffee. The first can- 
teen crew was relieved at six o’clock the 
following morning. This group worked 12 
hours when another took over for the night. 

The fire fighters came to the canteen 
kitchen in groups of 150, eating from long 
tables on which the supply of food was 
spread. The men carried packages of sand- 
wiches and other food back to workers who 
were unable to get away. 


(Continued from page 14) 


the question whether liberated captivity- 
reared quail can survive in the wild as suc- 
cessfully as wild birds, research along this 
line is vital. 





The 4-unit quail breeding pen. 
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Last year’s kill of all kinds of game num- ae | 9”? 
bered, in round figures, over 5,800,000 pieces, ac ‘DE 
a little over 7,000 tons, which in anybody’s od | 


‘DC 
language is a whale of a lot of meat on the C. | vk 
table and ration coupons saved in the bar- cider helly (AsiAdinni iM 
gain. In round numbers nearly 31,000 bucks by Put. Harry & 7 anf S 7 Me 4 
and 149 bears were taken. Last year’s bear F\ 
season was much below normal because of It was in the days of Autumn No more long and happy chases 
the dry, hot weather which prevailed, and I took my gun from off the rack No more sound of baying dogs — 
because a lot of bears had holed up earlier yt amet —— > a ee i acta iia i lai 
than usual, having fattened themselves on y Where a chase is being won 
apples and other food, as well as at the ex- Out. upon the rend moutein Nor the journey home at evening 
pense of many irate landowners whose corn The leaves were turning brown When the chase of day is done 
fields, corn cribs, beehives and livestock were 


In the early hours of morning 


raided. The Commission hopes the kill this Frost was painted on the ground No more treks in early morning 


year will be larger so as to minimize the Through a mountain clad in snow 
depredations that ordinarily follow hiberna- Little bullfrogs in the meadow Or the babbling notes of aes 

tion in the Spring, when the animals emerge AJ] had hushed their summer croaks Where the mountain waters flow 
gaunt and ravenous. . 


There were red leaves on the maple 
Other game taken last season included, in 


There were brown leaves on the oaks I ozy “Mountain Rest” 
round numbers, 3,500,000 rabbits, 6,000 hares, n our cozy i 


: . . , Nor the lamp light from the window 
1,200,000 squirrels, 32,000 raccoons, 3,900 wild There were squirrels in the woodland 


pe ge rs 


No more home fires to be burning 


: ; When the sun is in the west 

turkeys, 237,000 ruffed grouse, 463,000 ring- We could hear the rustling sound 

neck pheasants, 67,000 bobwhite quails, 27,000 As they clamored for the acorns Yet Old Jack I’ve not forgotten you | 
woodcocks, 38,000 grackles, 64,000 waterfowl, That had fallen to the ground In my heart you linger still 

and 184,000 woodchucks. Prepared properly, a In my dreams I see you charging 

cooked under the right recipes, and garnished oan rar npg lt a mountain Up the steep and rugged hill — 
: . . elr beauty to beho . . 
of wild game provided more than one savory All the summer birds had flown In my dreams are painted memories .. 
meal for the 649,000 licensed hunters and All the pumpkins turned to gold That will never fade or fail 

: sa ; Through the valleys over hills 7 

eeudinaemen As I looked out on the mountain I hear you tongueing on the trail 


From our cozy little shack 


: : me You must keep the trails well beaten 
There were signs of anxious waiting 


. - ills we used to roam 
Americans may be expected to spend three Written on the face of Jack Through the hil A oe : 
billion, six hundred and forty-four million And a the a — 
dollars a year for recreation about five years For we saw the summer ended 7m te cay wae 5 come Some 
after the end of the war, it was declared No more droning of the bees For Uncle Sam declared a season 


today by B. E. Stradem Director of Sales for Heard the voice of Autumn breeze And he bid that we should go 
Remington Arms Callens. who addressed Whispering gently through the trees 

a joint convention of the American Hardware 

Manufacturers Association and the National Then Old Jack he seemed so happy 


To hunt in foreign territory 
With no bag limit on the foe 


Wholesale Hardware Association at the Hotel He expressed with wagging tail When this foreign season is over 
Commodore. For he sensed the nearing season When we sound the final taps 
This, he pointed out, represents an increase When we soon would hit the trail And we boast that we have bagged 
of 121.8 per cent over the dollar volume spent But Alas I got a summons All the Germans and the Japs 
for recreation in 1935 and 1936. The figures [Uncle Sam was calling me Then Old Jack I'll start my journey 
are based on a national income of $135,000,- Come to join a band of soldiers To the land of rocks and rills 
000,000 which economists and business plan- Help to keep our Country free Then we'll roam once more together 
ners have agreed will maintain the national In those Pennsylvania hills. 
economy. So I bid Old Jack the parting Pvt. Harry SEDERS 
Based on these forecasts, Mr. Strader said And I shed my hunting togs Camp Shelby, Miss. 


the sporting arms and ammunition industry, 
together with wholesalers and dealers who f- 
market their products, could look forward to 
excellent prospects for sales. 

Illustrating his talk with charts showing 
trends in national income and in spending, 
Mr. Strader showed that a survey of 60,000 
families, made in 1935 and 1936 by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, indicated 
that Americans spent $1,643,000,000, or 3.3 
per cent of consumer expenditures, for rec- 
reation. Of this amount, $197,000.000, or .4 
per cent, were for sports and games, includ- 
ing hunting—Remincton Arms Co., Chicago. 
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Don’t forget to place your deerskin in the 
channels of trade. You may sell it within 
90 days after the close of the season. See 
your local hide buyer. 
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Virgin forests in America which covered 
probably 800,000,000 acres in 1643 now cover 
less than 100,000,000 acres——Science News 
Letter. 
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THE FAMILY OF A. HUNTER, ESQUIRE—EPISODE NO. 33 











(DEAR, OUR GIRLS WHAT .... 
DO-GOOD CLUB IS | DO I LOOK 
TRYING TO RAISE LIKE A 
'MONEY...WILL YOU MONEY 
CONTRIBUTE TREE? 


FIVE DOLLARS? 
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ALL RIGHT, [LL TAKE YOU TO 
YOUR DO-GOOD CLUBS RUMMAGE 


SALE, BUT DON'T EXPECT THEM } AND A HUNT- / THINK TLL 
BUY THEM! 
———% 


TO GET ANY MONEY OUT OF ME? 
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LOOK, ARCHIE, 


A GUN 50 ‘V1 15, 


ING OUTFIT! 




























{ BOY, THIS WAS A SWELL 
BUY! ITS AN OUTFIT 
EXACTLY LIKE MY OWN! 
NOW T_ HAVE TWO OUTFITS 
JUST ALIKE! 








WHAT'S THIS 
PAPER IN 
MY POCKET? 



























SAY... MY HUNTING 
OUTFIT \IS GONE... 





BY GOLLY, 
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SOME DAY THAT 
WOMAN 15 GOING TO 
-S GO TOO FAR! 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS TO YOU SERVICE MEN 

pomy GOOD WISH TO EACH WE SEND, 
es WHEN FAR FROM HOME AND FRIEND 
enero AND MAIL ARE THE THINGS THAT LEND 


nares GREETINGS FOR A HAPPY BLEND. 


peamemay WE SHOUT THEM ALL THE WAY, 
ts THEY BRIGHTEN YOUR CHRISTMAS DAY, 
‘eee IT RICH WITH PRAYER AND GIFT, 


~ HAPPY THOUGHT THAT YOUR SPIRITS WILL LIFT. 


Sventy WE WILL BE MUCH HAPPIER TOO, 


| eed LESS OF OURSELVES, MORE OF YOU; 
MAKING WONDERFUL PLANS, SO YOU WILL LEARN, 
prmantenes THIS AND THAT FOR YOUR SPEEDY RETURN 
ere OUR BEST FOR YOU 'TILL THEN! 


The Editor. 








